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ZION’S HERALD 


The Field Secretary’s Corner 





N invitation ot Dr. C. M. Melden, who 
has always been a stanch supporter 
of the HERALD, 1 was privileged to spend 
Sunday, May 14, with Mathewson St. 
Church, Providence, R.I. This magouifi- 
cent church, under the pastorate of Dr. 
Melden, has apparently solved the *‘ down 
town” problem, and, though situated in the 
heart ot the business section, draws splen- 
did congregations both morning and even- 
ing, audiences that as a rule tax the seating 
capacity of its great auditorium. It has a 
splendid equipment, and an active corps of 
workers, who, al! of them busy men of the 
world, know just how to win and hold 
busy men like themselves, while the able 
preaching of Dr. Melden attracts all classes 
in the community. 

With cordial handshake and smiling 
countenance the stranger is greeted at the 
‘loor, and he teels at home at once. The 
singing ot a magnificent choir, and the 
cornet playing of Mr. Bowen R. Church, 
who won laurels at the St. Louis Fair, add 
much to the. services, and prove a great 
attraction to strangers. The church is 
thoroughly equipped with elevator service, 
gymnasium, parlors, League room, etc., and 
is grappling successfully with the great 
city problem. I was greeted by a splendid 
congregation at the morning service, while 
the evening service, being the anniversary 
ot the Epworth League, was even better. 
Generous response was made to the appeal 
tor the HERALD, and a goodly list was se- 
eured. One very delightful teature of my 
visit was the rare privilege of calling upon 


Mrs. Mary J. Gardiner, an aged member of 
this church, now in her 96th year, who has 
been a constant reader of the HERALD for 
over seventy-five years, and whose late 
husband was a subscriber from the very 
first. Mrs. Gardiner has been, until within 
a tew montks, a constant attendant at 
church, and. is greatly beloved by all.. She 
resides with her daughter, Mrs. Sarah Ban- 
nister, who is also a constant reader of the 
paper, and a member of Mathewson St. 

I was delightfully entertained in the 
home of Mr. Henry A. Fifield. He and his 
good wife proved themselves ideal hosts to 
the stranger within their gates, and are, 
both, most loyal and enthusiastic in their 
love tor the HERALD. Mr. Fifield is some- 
what of an antiquarian, having in his pos- 
session several copies of the Minutes dating 
away back to the beginning of the last 
century. One copy, that of 1816, contains 
the name of his grandfather, who was in 
that year ordained elder. These Minutes 
are those of the whole of Methodism in the 
United States, the disciplinary questions 
being answered by Conferences, while in 
the final enumeration the membership of 
the entire church was less than 300,000. 

I had the pleasure Monday morning of 
visiting the Providence Preachers’ Meeting 
and addressed the brethren. They gave 
me most cordial welcome, and pledged 
themselves to most hearty co operation in 
the interests of the HERALD, for which they 
had only good words and the heartiest ap- 
preciation. F. H. Moraan. 


86 Bromfield St., Boston. 





AMERICAN BIBLE LEAGUE 
MEETING 


HARLEM. 


HE American Bible League concluded 
on the evening ot May 18 the second 
convention which it has held in New York 
within a year, and the third that it has held 
in the country, the second one being in 
Boston. Its officials believe that a great 
work has been accomplished ‘in calling 
scholastic and public attention to the great 
strength of the conservative position on the 
main points in controversy concerning the 
Bible. Similar conventions are contem- 
plated for many, if not most, of the leading 
centres of North America. The League is 
evangelistic in its origin, purpose, and 
history. Hence it was natural for Presi- 
dent William Phillips Hall to issue a 
clarion call to the ministers and churches, 
as the final utterance of this week’s conter- 
ence. He said: ’ 


“The non-attendance of men upon church 
services; the religious indifference of the most 
of the peopie, especially in the great centres of 
population; the dominancy of the spirit of 
graft and of greed ; the apparently limited areas 
of evangelistic revivals; tre constantly dimin- 
ishing legacies to the great Christian societies ; 
the comparative indifference of Christian peo- 
ple to the cause of religious education, all have 
their root in the spirit of unbelief — unbelief in 
God the Father, in His Son, Jesus Christ, and in 
the Holy Spirit, but more especially in the 
Bible as the inspired, authoritative Word of 
God.” 


There are those who have construed the 
spirit of the League as pugnacious and 
pessimistic. It has noted the shady side 
of the religious situation, and could hardly 
do otherwise. But the official utterances 
ct President Hall have been optimistic and 
inspiring. He said: 


‘God wills a Pentecostal reformation of the 
ministry and membership of His churches 
throughout the world nothing less than the 


spiritual and moral refo-mation of the Chris- 
tlan churches according to the standards of the 
Apostolic age will meet the requirements of 
the Divine command and the needs of ourselves 
and our fellow-creatures. Such a reformation 
can be effected only, first: through a profound 
conviction of its imperative need; second: 
through humiliation, forsaxing of all known 
sin in heart and life, a determination to do 
God’s complete will at any cost, and tbrough 
fasting and prayer.” 


President Hall asked for the prayers of 
the constituency of the League and of the 
churches in general, tor the recovery to the 
faith of that great company of ministers 
and theological educators that now hold to 
the so called evolutionary school, in science 
and philosophy. 

The members of the League, and espe- 
cially the speakers on its plattorm, are evi- 
dently men of strong conviction, and of 
undaunted courage and persistence. These 
are wholesome qualities, and whether one 
agrees or disagrees with them, he cannot 
tail to respect their position and expression 
ot such qualities. This should be said 
specifically of Prof. Luther T. Townsend, 
S. T. D., tormerly of Boston University, 
who advocated and defended the orthodox 
and historic view of Bible inspiration, and 
who criticised the so-called liberal view. 
Professor Townsend made it clear that the 
old view has not been abandoned, nor has 
the time come when little or nothing can 
be said in its favor. He asserted verbal in- 
spiration for parts of the Bible, where the 
writers expressly say that they received 
not merely the word, but the words of the 
Lord. If inspiration is to be regarded as 
the same thing in Biblical writers, in men 
ot genius,in inventors, and in great writ- 
ers, then, said Professor Townsend, “ in- 
ventors of triction matches, hairpins and 
wooden toothpicks were inspired essen- 
tially the same as David and Paul.” The 
peroration of Professor Townsend was a 
beautiful summary of his argument, and 
a fine characterization of the Bible as a 
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whole, and of specific portions of it. The 
same conviction and courage were manitest 
in the addresses of Rev. Dr. John Urquhart, 
of Cambuslang, Scotland, the well-known 
lecturer and author. His theme was 
prophecy in general, and the prophecies 
of Daniel and Jonah in particular. He 
defended the miraculous element of the 0\q 
Testament, aud in the experiences of Danie} 
and Jonah. He regarded Jonah as real a 
man as Juhn. He stated that Jonah, as a 
type of Christ, and Christ as an indorser o 
the historicity of Jonah, linked those two 
lives together and made the Book of Jonah 
as vital a part of the Scriptures as the Gos. 
pels themselves. He did not shrink trom 
saying, therefore, that the Scriptures stand 
or fall with the Book of Jonah. 

Perhaps the pronunciamento of Ray. KE. 
Fitch Barr, D. D., LL. D., of Lyme, Conn., 
on *‘ The Effects of the Higher Criticism on 
the Ministry,” was the most noteworthy of 
the entire conference. He did* not make 
the distinction which the Lague itselt 
makes between cvastructive and destruc. 
tive criticism. The following is a specimen 
utterance : 


“For a while an uabsiieving ministar may 
gather an unbelieving audience. Waile the 
change from the old to the new is fresh, and the 
strony principles of curiosity and habit are ac- 
tive, the people will cometo him. But this will 
not last. Germany, With its holiday Sabbaths 
and vacant sanctuaries, is witness. The Cbris- 
tian institutions of all sorts have lost the im- 
portance and authority they once had, with 
both ministers and people. There is no longer 
any God in them, or back of them — only ths 
doubtful and shifting speculations of men. Old 
texts are taken, but neither pulpit nor pew 
hears in them the voice of the Lord and the 
thunder of His sanctions. The minister ha; 
lori his Divine commission to preach, ana the 
people have lost their Divine commission to 
hear. Both parties agree that at the best the 
message is only inspired in spots, not easily de- 
terminable ; and then only with such inspira- 
tion as belongs .to the Miltons and Shake- 
speares. The thunders and lightnings have all 
vanished from the message. Men Gan now re- 
ject it without defying the Most High. They 
only reject a man like themsel ves—an esssyist, 
a pulpiteer, « hireling. The natural depravity of 
man is so strong that even when men are under 
the influence of the old view of the Bible, it is 
hard to keep them in the sanctuary. When the 
old views are thrown off and the Bible becomes 
comparatively without authority, what will 
their hearersdo? [bey will scatter Hast and 
West, North and South. They will go to their 
shops, to their fields, to their diversions, to their 
beds, rather than to ths3ir churches, Not sud- 
denly but gradually, the congregations wil) 
thin out. In vain will toe preacher call in the 
sensational and spectacular to help him. He 
cannot compete with the mountebanks, the 
woods and waters, the theatres, the Sunday 
newspaper, and the devil. He will no longer 
have tbe old audience to heur the new spscula 
tion. He ought not to have. Even the Biblical 
ethics have no authority. The same principles 
and methods that have set aside the Christian 
facts and doctrines are equally good for setting 
aside the Ten Commandments and common 
morals. When our ministers coms to preach- 
ing natural religion from a merely human 
bema, they are a lost profession. They have 
com mitted professional suicide. Merely ethical 
teaching has never had converting power, and 
never will have it. With that alone, ministers 
cannot earn their salaries. The people will be- 
grudge them and fail to pay them. Better pay 
for the police clubs and vigilance committee, 
and law and order leagues.” 

The League is greatly indebted to its sec- 
retary and president tor furnishing a pro- 
gram and platform where so many scholars 
of the first rank were presented. It would 
be a pleasure to reter to the addresses of 
Prof. George F. Wright, D. D., of Oberlin 
College, Proi. Albert T. Clay, Pa. D., of tho 
University ot Pennsylvania, Prof. Robert 
Dick Wiison, D. D.,«-t Peirtceton, Riv. M. 
G. Kyle, D. D., the Egyptologist, of Paila- 
dv! phia, if more space was available. The 
convention was a pronounced success. 
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Religious Freedom for Russia 


IBERAL Russians were pleased by 
the Czar’s Easter gift to his subjects 
of religious freedom, while some remain 
sceptical as to the actual value of the 
pronouncement. Imperial decrees have 
been issued before, time and again, which 
practically haveever since remained a dead 
letter. The ‘‘ Old Believers’’ at any rate 
are relieved in mind, though not perhapsin 
pocket-books, for it is said that many of 
them are now expected, in view of their 
exemption from religious persecution, to 
contribute liberally to the war expenses. 
The secular press is chiely concerned 
with the political significance of the con- 
cession, since the granting of increased 
political privileges has generally been 
preceded by the grantiag of religious ben- 
efits. For years the Orthodox Greek 
Church has dominated the religious poli- 
cy of the Russian Empire, nominally 
conceding freedom of conscience to rival 
sects, but forbidding them to make con- 
verts, and depriving their members of 
civil and military preferment. Of the 
130,000,000 subjects of the Czar, it is esti- 
mated that 45,00,00C are ‘‘ heterodox,’’ 
that is, not affiliated with the State 
Church. There are 5,000,000 Jews, and 
20,000,000 ‘* Old Believers.”” Among the 
latter are found some of the wealthiest 
merchants and traders in Russia, The 
sect is faithful to the “old ritual ’”’ of the 
Greek Church, and has consistently op- 
posed the union of church and state. 
Others to whom the Czar’s Easter proc- 
lamation applies are the 8,000,000 Roman 
Catholics of Russian Poland, the Luther- 
ans of Finland, and the Armenians, Mos- 
lems and Buddhists. 





Sakhalin Convict Camp 


HE fact that the island of Sakhalin, 
which up to 1875 belonged to Japan, 

and was then ceded to Russia in ex- 
change for the Kurile Islands, may as a 
result of the present war change hands 
again, or become the subject of an inter- 
national arrangement, lends interest to 
accounts of conditions prevailing there, 
which are supplied on the authority of a 
trustworthy German journal. Political 
prisoners are not banished to Sakhalin, 


but to the mines of Siberia, the offenders 
who are sent to the former being as a rule 
the scum of humanity, individuals who 
in any other State would be sentenced to 
death or to imprisonment for life — capi- 
tal punishment being inflicted in Russia 
only in cases of political crimes. Perfect 
hate, callousness, despair and bestiality 
are written upon the faces of the prison- 
ers at Sakhalin, who seem deserted of 
God aad man. Most of the men are 
large, powerful creatures, and, oddly 
enough, are allowed to go armed. It is 
unsafe for the visitor to go out in the day- 
time ualess himself armed, or to venture 
out at night at all. In general the convicts 
have a better time at Sakhalin than do the 
criminals of the same category in other 
countries. On reaching Sakhalin the 
men are confined in prison, and with 
chains upon their limbs set to hard work. 
On good behavior the prisoner is released 
from prison, but not allowed to leave the 
island. He may, howeyer,go into farm- 
ing, but if he does he is quite likely to be 
robbed or even killed by some fellow-con- 
vict. While the sale of liquor is forbiddep 
on theisland, the feast-days are marked by 
scenes of frightful debauchery. Many of 
the convicts who have been liberated from 
prison commit fresh crimes in order to be 
sent back to board at the expense of the 
state. 





Chinese Fruits 


HILE the berries of China are few 

and poor —the foreign berries that 
have been introduced proving only indif- 
ferent experiments—China has some 
fruits of considerable merit, and it is cer- 
tain that a judicious crossing of these 
with fruits from other countries would 
benefit them considerably. At first taste 
the fruits of China are disappointing to 
foreigners »ccustomed to the highly devel- 
oped fruits of England and America. 
Practically all parts of China have 
peaches of varied qualities, but ouly in 
the north do they approach the foreign 
standard. A variety of native grapes is 
cultivated, the small sort being made 
into the well-known Chinese raisins. 
The Chefoo apples, introduced from the 
United States and cultivated by Amer- 
ican methods, are very fair, but the Chi- 
nese apples are generally soft and tasteless. 
The Bartlett pears, introduced at Chefoo, 
are of good flavor and size, but do not 
keep well. The Chinese cherries are 
poor, and of short season. The persim- 
mon is highly esteemed in China by na- 
tives and foreigners. Probably the best 
all-round fruit in China is the pomelo, 
which is said to be the original citrus 
fruit, resembling the grape fruit of the 
United States in size, shape and color. 
Chinese oranges are of great variety and 
varying excellence. Bananas are raised 


ja the southern provinces, and are now 
shipped to most parts of the Empire. 
Poor as are many of the Chinese fruits in 
flavor, they are generally of good keeping 
quality. 





German Imports and Exports 


HE German Reichstag has adopted 
the rule that hereafter trade between 
Germany and foreign countries must be 
carried on upon reciprozal principles. In 
view of this fact some statistics published 
by the Dapartmeut of Commerce and La- 
bor have especial interest. Between the 
years 1890 and 1903 the imports of mer- 
chandise into Germany have increased in 
value from $990,000,000 to $1,428 000,000, 
or a little over 44 per cent. The greatest 
gains in trade during that term of years 
have been made by the United States, our 
increased sales amounting to over 135 per 
cent. Ruasia follows next with a gain of 
60 per cent., while the United Kingdom 
sold in Germany Icss in 1903 than it did 
in 1890. The domestic exports from Ger- 
many were valued in 1890 at $792,000,000, 
and in 1903 at $1,193,000,000. But while 
German sules in Russia increased in the 
term of years referred to more than 90 
per cent., in Austria-Hungary more than 
50 per cept., and in the United Kingdom 
more than 42 per cent., German sales in 
the United States increased less than 13 
percent. In other words, the increase of 
oursales in Germany was ten times greater 
than the increase of German sales in this 
country. It is not surprising that the Ger- 
mans are dissatistied, and that they evince 
an unwillingness to continue trade ar- 
rangements which are so one-sided. 





Congestion and Church Growth 


S the result of an elaborate study of 
religious statistics gathered in the 

five boroughs and the seventy-seven sub- 
divisions of Greater New York, Federa- 
tion has found that the average popula- 
tion ou tbe East Side, south of Fourteenth 
Street, is 388 persons to the acre. In a 
population more than 45 per cent. for- 
eign, Protestantism must bestir iteelf if it 
would hold its own. In thirty-six of 
these seventy-seven sub-divisions there 
have been Protestant losses. The situa- 
tion is complicated by density of popula- 
tion and percentage of foreigners. The 
increasing density of population is mak- 
ing Protestant advance very difficult. 
Protestantism cannot come at its own 
people for the crowd that hides them. 
Although the Roman Catholic Church 
has been more successful in congested 
neighborhoods, it, too, has an interest in 
dissolving the ghettos, whether they be 
Jewish or Italian. According to statiatics 
gathered in 1904 by the Federation of 
Churches, the total population of New 
York is 3,945,907, distributed as follows — 
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Catholic, 1,300,000 ; Jewish, 725 000 ; Prot- 
estant communicants, 331,698 ; additional 
Protestant attendants, 497,547; church- 
less Protestants, 1,087,762. The remainder 
is made up of Russian and Greek Ortho- 
dox, and ‘‘ Armenian Apostolic ’’ believ- 
ers. It is estimated that the Jews now 
number 750,000, and are rapidly increas 
ing. 





France’s Farewell to Ambassador Porter 


ENERAL HORACE PORTER, the 
retiring American Ambassador to 
France, was tendered a farewell banquet 
in Paris on May 17 which, for sumptuous- 
ness of appointments and the distin- 
guished character of the guests, has not 
been exceeded by anything of the kind 
held in recent years in France. President 
Loubet was represented by General Du- 
bois, head of the Presidential etaff. Practi- 
cally all the Cabinet Ministers and foreign 
diplomats were present, besides others 
representing the official, social and artis- 
tic life of the French capital, and a num- 
ber of distinguished Americans. Presi- 
dent Dallit-a, of the American Chamber 
of Commerce, acted as presiding officer, 
and summed up General Porter’s public 
service by saying, ‘‘A congressional 
medal of honor crowned his military 
career ; the degree of ‘ LL. D.’ marked 
his literary career ; the Grand Cross of 
the Legion ot Honor rendered tribute to 
his diplomatic career ; the building of the 
tomb of General Grant and the recovery 
of the remains of John Paul Jones signal- 
ize his patriotic career.’’ A letter was 
read from) Secretary Hay in which he 
highly praised General Porter’s servives. 
The latter, replying, modestly disclaimed 
any knowledge why he was sent abroad 
eight years ago, unless it was to increase 
the exports of America, and said that Le 
was now returning to this country be- 
cause he did not think that he should 
make his sojourn in France ‘' immortal 
by making it eternal.’”’ He referred to his 
endeavors to bring France and America 
into accord, and paid a warm tribute to 
the statesmanlike ability of Minister 
Delcaseé6 and John Hay. General Por- 
ter’s speech evoked a tremendous ovation, 
the entire assemblage rising and cheer- 
ing. 


Convention on Tuberculosis 


HE first annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association for the Study aud 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, held last 
Thursday and Friday in Washington, 
D.C., has been the object of much intereat- 
ed attention by the public, stimulated by 
the conviction that the dreadful plague 
of consumption isa preventable disease. 
The National Association is the out- 
growth of local associations which have 
peen formed in many parts of the coun- 
try and are hard at work combating con- 
sumption. The general program followed 
by the convention was an extended one, 
comprising many sections. A symposi- 
um was held on the sanatorium treat- 
ment, and reports were presented from 
Massachueette, the first State to establish 
a sanatorium, which indicated that a 
considerable degree of success has been 
attained by that method of dealing with 
cases of tuberculosis. Long-lived ances- 
tors it was held are much in the favor of 
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the patient. The subject of the cost of 
cure was also debated. In the sociolog- 
ical section an important paper was pre- 
sented by Edward T, Devine, general sec- 
retary of the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society, suggesting a ‘' working 
program ’’ for Associations for the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, emphasizing 
among other points the maximum of 
fresh air and sunlight for all mankind, 
at work, at leisure and at sleep, en abun- 
dance of simple and yet sufficiently va- 
ried and nourishing food, publicity as a 
means of preventing infection, and con- 
ferences for interchange of views among 
those who are working to prevent con- 
sumption. 


American Peace Society Meeting 


HE American Peace Society held its 
anpual meeting in this city on May 
18. The Peace Society, which in a way 
represents the oldest peace movement in 
the world — the society from which it 
was orgapized in 1828 having been estab- 
lished in 1815 — has been doing a great 
work for ninety years, patiently, unosten- 
tatiously, and persistently advocating the 
peace idea as against the pretensions of 
militarism. Peace, which at the time of 
the inception, of the Society seemed but an 
iridescent dream, today takes on the form 
of a more practical procedure, aud now 
that The Hague Conference has come into 
being as an international! institution, war 
seems less a necessity and even probabili- 
ty. From the date of its organization the 
Peace Society has published an official or 
gan cf its work, distributed millions of 
pages of peace literature, and been a con- 
spicuous factor in al) movements for the 
organization of peace throughout the na- 
tions. At the annaal meeting of the So- 
ciety a project was set forth contemplat- 
ing the erection of a headquarters building 
in Boston, of appropriate dignity and con- 
venience. There are many Peace Socie- 
ties in the country affiliated with the 
parent Society, but none of them yet ha4 
a home of its own. 


Judge Albion W. Tourgee Dead 


UDGE ALBION W. TOURGEE, 
U. 8. consul at Bordeaux, France, 
died last Sunday in Bordeaux. He was 
born in Williamsfield, Ohio, in 1838. In 
1858 he entered Rochester University, 
whose honored president, Dr. Martin B. 
Anderson, his friend and monitor, he im- 
mortalized afterward as the old preceptor 
in ‘A Fool’s Errand.’”’ He fought gal- 
lantly in the Civil War, rejoining the 
army in spite of severe wounds. He was 
for several montha an inmate of Confeder- 
ate prisons, and on his release married 
the wife to whom he touchingly dedicated 
one of his famous novela, At the close of 
the war he established a paper at Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, in which he advo- 
cated negro suffrage. In 1868 he was 
elected judge of the Supreme Court of the 
State by 27,000 majority. His vigorous 
opposition to the ‘‘ Kuklux ”’ more than 
once jeopardized his lite. In 1877, after 
he had retired from the bench, Judge 
Tourgee began the work which first 
brought his name prominently before the 
public. ‘“ A Fool’s Errand,’’ published 
in 1879, leaped at «nce to a popularity 
which has been equaled only by one 
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American book, ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 
His other books, ‘“ Bricks Without 
Straw,’’ ‘‘ Figs and Thistles,” ‘‘ A R yal 
Gentleman,” and “ John Eax,” also haq 
a large ciréulation, For a time Judge 
Tourgee served on the staff of the Ch; is. 
tian at Work, aud wrote a number ot 
books of varying merit and fame. He 
also attained fame asa lecturer. [n 1897 
he received an appointment to the United 
States consular corps, in the service of 
which he died. 


Baptist Convention at St. Louis 


HE General Baptist Convention held 
a successful meeting in St. Louis 
last week, which was notable for the 
adoption by the Baptist Home Mission 
Society of a new plan for evangelistic 
work. Special evangelists are to be ap- 
pointed to conduct or participate in evan. 
gelistic meetings in the large ceatres of 
population, and also to bold meetings for 
theological students. The appointment 
of State evangelists was endorsed. A 
general committee on evangelism is to be 
commissioned by the Society, the mem- 
bers serving terms of three years each. 
A number of the delegates to the conven- 
tion visited the grave of John M. Peck, 
in Bellefonte Cemetery, who went as the 
first Baptist missionary to St. Louis in 
1817. The American Baptist Missionary 
Union held with much enthusiasm its 
ninety-first annual meeting. Meetings of 
the Women’s Foreign Missionary and 
Young People’s Societies were also held. 
It was voted, to hold the Baptist anni- 
versaries in 1906 at Portland, Oregon. 





Reconnoissances by Linevitch 


HE situation in Manchuria the past 
week has been limited pretty much 
to reconuoissances by General Linevitch, 
who, too weak to advance in force, has 
yet been cautiously feeling Oyama’s line. 
These attacks, although quite vigorously 
pressed, are reported to have been re- 
pulsed. The Russians are evidently ex- 
pecting the main attack on the west. 
The Japanese remain stolidly on the de- 
fensive, and are not dispozed prematurely 
to disclose their actual strength. The 
general situation at the front has not 
changed, andthe impression strengthens 
that, unless Admiral Rojestvensky — 
whose main fleet is now possibly in the 
Gulf of Tonquin, west of the island of 
Hainan — should asignally defeat Ad- 
miral Togo, the war will last a long 
time. 


Exploration of Labrador 


HILE Labrador is one of the first 
parts of this continent that be- 
came known to Europeans, it has re- 
mained until now almost wholly unex 
plored. The peninsula of Labrador com- 
prises a vast region 1,100 miles long and 
in its broadest portion 700 miles wide, its 
area approximating 420,000 square miles 
— a territory as great as that of the Brit- 
ish Isles, France and Prussia put together. 
The greater part of the interior is a vast 
table-land, practically an almost un- 
broken expanse of barren rock. Great 
rivers fall into the sea, but their courses 
are only vaguely known. Of late yeurs, 
however, there has been a revival of in- 
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terest in Labrador, due in part to the 
labors of Dr. Wilfred 'T. Grenfell,. who is 
now on his way back to resume his Medi- 
cal Mission work off the coasts of that in- 
hospitable land, and, while the work of 
exploration is extremely difficult, at- 
tempts are being made to explore the in- 
terior of the country, by the help of In- 
dian guides. Mr. Dillon Wallace of New 
York has already attained some fame as a 
discoverer in Labrador, The work is dan- 
gerous, and cannot be said to repay effort 
or to warrant the hazard of life. Geologi- 
cally Labrador isan unknown land. Game 
is scarce, and the climate fearful, and in 
such a depressing environment there 
would be little gladness of life for any 
adventurous settlers. — 





PITTSBURG LETTER 
“IGNATIUS.” 


EPEATED efforts have been made 

for many years to secure a consolida- 
tion of our city and Allegheny into a 
Greater Pittaburg. This effort ought to 
have succeeded many years ago, but it did 
not. Now, however, the consummation 
seems to be in sight, unless its opponents 
can get a decision trom the courts nullify- 
ing the enabling act. It the business men 
and taxpayers have their way, there can 
be no question as to results; and then if 
Allegheny comes in, a number of adjacent 
towns will follow. Weare growing now at 
the rate of 45,000 annually. We expect 
soon to have within a comparatively short 
radius of the *‘ Point’’ a million people, in 
a city only surpassed in size by New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. This increase 
comes largely from beyond the seas. It 
will be seen that there is here a vast and 
growing church problem, not only for our 
denomination, but for every other, to 


grapple with. 
oe * 


This vity, as is well known, is Presbyte- 
rianism’s greatest stronghold. Here it is 
not lacking either in wealth, numbers or 
vigor. The same is true of the United 
Presbyterians. They have some of the 
largest and wealthiest churches and withal 
some of the ablest preachers of the city. 
The First Presbyterian congregation has 
recently erected a temple in the very heart 
of the business section of the city at a cost 
ot nearly $400,000. The pastor will hereatter 
preach three times each Sunday, asking 
the membership to attend the tour o’clock 
service and resign their pews to the public 
at the evening service. 

Another significant event in Presbyterian 
circles was the inauguration of Dr. David 
Gregg as president of the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, which occurred May 2. 
Dr. Gregg was formerly a Boston pastor 
and a writer who has often been quoted by 
ZIon’s HERALD. The seminary here has 
taken on new life since he took hold, aad 
the indications are that halt a million 
dollars will be forthcoming in the near 
future to increase its plant and endow- 


ment. 
* . 


Last iall Rev. G. L. C. Richardson re- 
signed the pastorate of one of our flourish- 
ing churches to take charge of the wission 
work in Allegheny. He has been pushing 
his work with great vigor, and Allegheny 
City Methodism has been aroused as never 
betore to the importance of this work. 
Plans are now on toot to build a $50,000 in- 
stitutional house on Robinson St. On the 
committee with Mr. Richardson are a 


number of wealthy and generous laymen. 
There is no reason why their example and 
money, backed by the faith of the wide- 
awake and devoted superintendent, should 
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not succeed. To find a most successful and 
rapidly rising young pastor, turning aside 
from the regular, easier, more lucrative, 
and more attractive fields to enter this 
work, has not been without its good effects 
on our churches and laymen. 

os “* 

Dr. E. L. Eaton, having served the North 
Avenue Church for five years, has notified 
the official board that he will ask for a new 
field of labor at the coming Conference. 
The church will be sorry to lose him, but 
he believes in the five-year limit and prac- 
tices it. Dr. Eaton is a pulpit giant, and 
by those who have had opportunity to 
compare his preaching with other leading 
men of the various denominations, he is 
accorded a place second to none in the 
city. No more fraternal brother ever came 
among us, and there is a universal desire 
among our preachers that Dr. Eaton re- 
main in this Conference. As a temper- 
ance speaker, as a friend of Sabbath ob- 
servance, as a foe of graft and political 
corruption, he has exerted an influence tar 
beyond the limits of his parish. 

= 2 

Bishop Cranston is to hold our next Jon- 
ference, in Beaver, in October. It will be 
his first experience in presiding over us. 
He will not find much to do when he does 
come. The presiding elders will have the 
smaller appointments mostly adjusted, 
while the laymen will have the stronger 
places largely in hand. Of course the 
Bishop will be needed to ratify and confirm 
the work to be done! The most important 
work for a Bishop in this Conference is the 
appointment of presiding elders. In the 
natural course of events one of our districts 
would have become vacant this year; but 
Bishop Fowler last fall took time by the 
forelock and fixed up that job. And of 
course one Bishop never interferes with the 
work of another! 

. <a 

The new church at Beaver was dedicated 
by Bishop Hamilton the first Sunday in 
May. Outside of Pittsburg it is one of the 
finest church buildings in Western Penn- 
sylvania and without a rival in the Beaver 
Valley. It cost $60,000 and is up-to-date in 
every particular. Dr. Appleton Bush, the 
pastor, was at the head of the enterprise 
from the beginning. The effort to secure 
this magnificent church encountered some 
unusual and extremely serious difficulties. 
Now that success has come, the congrega- 
tion realizes how much they owe to the tact 
and courage of their pastor. For had he 
lacked these, Beaver church would have 
been a whole generation behind what it is 
today. 

* > 

At Tarentum, the pastor, Rev. C. M. 
Miller, conducted special services for seven 
weeks in the winter, resulting in over one 
hundred conversions. About the middle 
ot April the pastors of several other 
churches in the town thought they de- 
tected “‘ a going in the tops of the mulberry 
trees,’’ and requested Mr. Miller to join 
them in union services. The result is that 
Tarentum is in the midst of a great gen- 
eral awakening under the direction ot ten 
pastors. Crowded houses, overflow meet- 
ings, absence of formality, warm-hearted 
gospel preaching, the conversion of sin- 
ners — these are some ot the characteristics 
ot the movement. 

* * 


The Preachers’ Meeting has been favored 
this spring with some exceptionally good 
papers. None of them have surpassed in 
interest the one presented by Dr. T. N. 
Eaton on “Dr. Osler and the Methodist 
Preacher.” In his introduction the reader 
made a fearless arraignment of those writ- 
ers and reporters who give garbled and 
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hali-true reports of statements made by 
public speakers, Dr. Eaton then discussed 
Dr. Osler’s theory of the itinerancy for 
teachers, and made application of the 
points to the Methodist ministry. The 
other phase of the subject: discussed, and 
the one which elicited the most interest, 
referred to the matter ot the preacher’s 
retirement from active work. He advo- 
cated retirement at sixty on full pay. That 
being impracticable at present, he urged as 
the proper course for a man of threescore 
that he shift the large pastorates and other 
heavy responsibilities upon younger men, 
taking lighter and easier work tor a tew 
years only. The paper was iull of force 
and logic, and opened up a line of thought 
to which our laymen should give atten- 


tion, 
= s 


We noted in our last letter the “ call ”’ of 
Rev. W. W. Yungson to Elizabeth, N. J. 
The Bishop acceded to the wishes of the 
St. James’ congregation, and the transfer 
was made at the meeting of the Newark 
Conference in April. Rev. J. E. Appley 
was transferred from that Conterence to 
this, and took Dr. Yungson’s place at 
Crafton. ; 

Dr. Leak, who suffered from a break- 
down in the winter, has gone to Cliften 
Springs, with hope of recovering his health. 
Rev. H. L. Smith, assistant pastor, will 
take charge of the church until Ccn- 
ference. 

The newly. elected officers of the Preach- 
ers’ Meeting are as tollows: President, 
G. H. Flinn; vice-president, W. G. Mead ; 
secretary-treasurer, W. R. Moore; execu- 
tive committee, M. H. Lichliter, H. P. 
Johnson, and E. M. Wood. 

Your correspondent fell into conversation 
recently with a leading layman of the 
Beallsville charge, to which ‘appointment 
Danie] C. Dorchester was transferred dur- 
ing the past winter. He assured us that 
both the pastor and his wite had met with 
great favor among the people, and that their 
work is characterized by torcefulness and 
attended by marked prosperity. 


The people of this commonwealth are 
breathing easier than they did tor three 
months — the legislature has adjourned. Of 
course every one knew just what the law- 
makers would do —go exactly where the 
machine took them. But— when the ma- 
chine is driven by two such characters as 
Penrose and Durham of Poailadelphia, no 
pen can picture the ruthless manner in 
which righteous causes are run down, and 
the high glee with which gamblers, saloon- 
keepers, prostitutes, graiters and thieves 
ride on the big wagon with their friends 
and defenders. Ninety thousand voters 
asked fora local option law. They repre- 
sented the cleanest and best citizenship of 
Pennsylvania. Their bill died in the com- 
mittee. A few gamblers and plug-uglies 
asked for a law which would make it vir- 
tually impossib!e for a law and order society 
to do business. They got their bill through 
both houses. Some one suggested a monu- 
ment to the latedeparted Quay, who was the 
tather (politically speaking) of the present 
bosses. Forthwith it was ordered. It will 
cost the common people whom the departed 
loved so dearly only $20,000, and will stand 
on Capitol Hill. One of the daily papers 
appropriately suggests the following epi- 
taph:: “ First in graft, first in boodling, first 
in the pockets of his countrymen.”’ 





— A Harvard graduate has given $100,- 
000 tor the purpose of cementing the good 
will between Yale and Harvard. President 
Eliot has accepted the invitation to be the 
first speaker in the course of lectures made 
possible by this gift. 
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THE ICY END OF THE PLANK 


STORY is told of a man who, hav- 

ing broken through the ice, was 
struggling in the chilling waters of a river. 
Over the thin and [cracking ice a plank 
was thrust out toward him, but through a 
thoughtless mistake it was pushed out 
with the icy end infront. In vain the 
drowning man strove to take advaatage of 
the slippery support, until in very desper- 
ation he cried, ‘‘Shove out the other 
end!’’ ‘Too often it is only the icy end of 
their sympathies that Christian people 
thrust out towards the weak and perishing 
about them, and then wonder perhaps 
that the latter are not greatly cheered or 
comforted thereby !. The quality of sym- 
pathy is of as much importance as its 
quantity. Give the world the warm end 
of your best thought, faith, feeling, prayers 
and efforts. . 





JESUS THE CREATOR OF PER- 
SONAL INCENTIVE 


*] HERE) is no sphere of life in which 

Jesus does not find place when we 
surrender to Him as Saviour and Master. 
One of the ways in which He enters our 
life is to become the creator of new in- 
centives. A Christian is one who acts 
from a new motive; instead of ge- 
ing on in his own way he turns about 
and begine to travel in Christ’s way. 
That turning about is conversion ; that 
new way is the Christian life. ‘All 
the incentives to action in the new 
Way are the creation of Christ. We sim- 
ply try to live as}Helived. This is the su- 
preme incentive and the great choice. All 
the minor and detailed propulsions to 
action are to be gathered up under this con- 
trolling motion of the spirit. This gives 
us the aorm by which we are to test mo- 
tives : are they the creation of Christ ? 
We must not suffer ourselves to be con- 
tented with anything less than the pur- 
pose which Jesus induces in us. In mak- 
ing all things new in the soul He simply 
makes ail incentives to action those which 
accord with His own purpose on earth, 
Motive is the Master’s great gift. 





A HINDU’S! ESTIMATE OF THE 
DIVINE. CHRIST 


” REMARKABLE pamphietjhas been 
publishedSby Swami Dharmanan- 

da Mahavarati, a high-caste and Jearned 
Hindu, who, after a quarter of a century, 
during which Christ has been the subject 
of his study, proclaims Jesus to his fellow- 
countrymen as ‘“‘ the ideal Yogi,’’ ‘‘ God 
in man and man in God,” an ‘* Avatar of 
the Supreme,’’ and the sovereign of an 
empire which is ‘‘everywhere.’’ The 
pamphlet, which is entitled ‘‘ The Yogi 
and His Message,’’ is carefully reviewed 
in the Hibbert Journal for April. It is 
significant that this erudite Hindu finds 
in Christ the fulfillment of Hindu ideals, 
while paying homage to Christ as divine. 
His appeal is solely to the witness of 
Christ’s character, as manifested in His 
own life on earth and in its effects on the 
lives of those who sincerely follow Jesus. 
His appeal may be paralleled by the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ Come and see !’’ of Philip, 
or by the assertion of the centurion at the 
Cross, ‘' Certainly this was the Son of 
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God !’” The Swami claims to have eee: 
as effectually,and to be equally confident 
as to the significance of what he has seen. 
The pamphlet represents a remarkable 
testimony to the beauty and worth of 
Christian character, and to the divine 
claims of Jesus, whicb must make a deep 
impression on mapy in India. 





NEW VARIETIES OF SIN 


HEN a professor of sociology at a 
State University discusses, in a 
secular magazine, the above topic, it 
seems fitting that a religious journal give 
it some heed. For it is precisely the theme 
that every preacher needs to keep freshly 
in mind. He must take care above all 
things to be in touch with his time, and 
not content himself with belaboring the 
Jews of Isaiah’s day or the Gentiles of 
Paul’s era, when he faces living Ameri- 
cans of the twentieth century... 

Prof. Edward A. Ross of the University 
of Nebraska, in the Miay’*Ad/ahtic, télls 
the public some things Which ‘ministers 
might well repeat and expand in their 
pulpits. While the sinful heart is ever 
the same, he says, sin changes its quality 
as society develops; and modern sin 
takes its character from the materialism 
of our time. The springs of the older sin 
seem to be drying up. Brutality, lust, 
cruelty are on the wane. The darling 
sins that are blackeping the face of our 
time are incidental to the ruthless pursuit 
of private ends, largely under forms of 
law. Betrayal rather than aggression, 
chicanery instead of violence, is their 
essence. Modern sin is not superficially 
repulsive, it lacks the tokens of guilt 
familiar to those of old tims, it ie largely 
impersonal, it is a sin against the public, 
or society, or irstitations, and civilization 
in general, rather than individuals who 
can be known and faved. 

Because of these conditions, it is possi- 
ble for iniquity to flourish greatly, even 
while men are getting better. Briber and 
boodier and grafter are often ‘good 
men,’’ judged by the old tests, and would 
once have passed as wholly virtuous. 
Among the chiefest sinners are now en- 
rolled men who are pure and kind-hearted, 
loving in their families, faithful to their 
friends, and generous to the needy. Peo- 
ple are slow to see the real enormity of 
the customs that have gradually become 
current, to see that boodling is treason, 
that blackmail is piracy, that embezzle- 
ment is theft, that speculation is gam- 
bling, that tax dodging is larceny, that 
railroad discrimination is treachery, that 
the factory labor of children is slavery, 
that deleterious adulteration is murder. 
A great deal of the business of the day is 
conducted in a manner that can in no 
way be justified by any acknowledged 
ethical standard. And the plea, ‘‘ they 
all do it,’’ suffices to quiet the conscience 
that would otherwise be a good deal dis- 
turbed. The fraudulent promoter “ de- 
vours widows’ houses,’’ the monopolist 
‘grinds the faces of the poor,’’ mercenary 
editors ‘‘ put bitter for sweet and sweet for 
bitter.’’ The cloven hoof hides in patent 
leather, and today, as in Hosea’s time, 
the people “are destroyed for lack of 
knowledge.”’ 

Is it not manifestly the duty of the 
preacher to diffuse this knowledge for 
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lack of which so many perish? Must he 
not gird up his loins afresh for a stiff fight 
with this newer unrighteousness which 
has so comely a visage and does not ad- 
vertise its vileness, and is all the more 
dangerous on this account? It will take 
special courage to grapple with this great 
evil, aad not a little wisdom to do it eftect- 
ively. But unless the pulpit measures 
up to its opportunity, from what quarter 
will deliverance arise, and what will be- 
come of the pulpit? lt is a time that 
calls for stera judgments, and for hewing 
to the line, let the chips fly where they 
will. New varieties of sin must be met by 
the old style of denunciation and the old 
remedy. 





HELPFUL MEMORIES 


ANY of our readers well remem ber 
the stirring scenes of the early six- 
ties. They have but to close their eyes to 
see again the streets filled with marching 
men, to hear once mere the fife’s shrill 
sound, to behold the banners borne to bat- 
tle. They recall distinctly how the thun- 
der of the cannon in Charleston harbor 
rudely awakened the nation from its 
dream. of peace. At the stern call of 
duty firesides were deserted and homes 
made desolate. Husbands, brothers, 
sweethearts, sons, marched away with 
ringing step to the sound of fife and 
drum, proudly following the flag. They 
never came again. Some fell on bloody 
fields, some died iu Southern prisons, 
many succumbed to fell disease in hos- 
pital or camp. They lie today widely 
scattered in forest and glen, in meadow 
and plain; with grasses green, with 
flowers gay, their graves are strown. 

They have won the right to be remem- 
bered. And so have those who went 
forth with equal devotion, taking the 
same grim chances of war, bot happily 
were spared, and still are with us. Their 
ranks are thinning now from year to year. 
They cannot long remain. We must 
spare no opportunity to record our high 
appreciation of their deeds, and testify 
our gratitude. Our indebtedness to them 
and their fallen comrades is great. We 
bow before their bravery, we sympathize 
with their sufferings, we admire their 
achievements, we pledge ourselves to 
stand loyally by the institutions for 
which they so nobly died. This is the 
least we can do. This is due to ourselves 
and the future of the republic, as well as 
to them and the glorious past. Unless 
we honor the memory of the fathers and 
suitably magnify their deeds, how shall 
the youaog be taught to emulate their 
virtues and, if ueed be, repeat or surpass 
their exploits ? 

Helpful are the memories vf Memorial 
Day, useful the lessons which lie along 
its path. We raise here our Ebenezer, a 
stone of help, remembering with thank- 
fulness how the Almighty was our 
friend, and how, in the darkest hours of 
our nation’s history, His hand was out- 
stretched in our behalf. In the four 
years of hard campaigning it was not al- 
ways easy to see the meaning of the days, 
especially when the days were dark and 
dreary ; we saw but dimly as in an un- 
burnished mirror, We could but do the 
duty of the hour, and trust and wait. So 
is itnow. Only when the long strife of 
life is over can we gather up its most pre- 
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cious teachings, and find it joyful to re- 
member even the most fearful times, if so 
be we bore ourselves bravely in them and 
came through with credit. We may so 
live as to have high honors at the grand 
review, or 80 fail as to be forever con- 
founded.and ashamed. 

Each one of us is being tested now as 
were the faithful men who shouldered 
the muskets forty years ago. We may 
do something to be ag well remembered. 
A harder task than theirs in some ways 
may be ours. Earth’s chosen beroes, the 
poet reminds us, are those who stand 
aloue ; they are not usually permitted to 
touch shoulders with a band of comrades, 
or to see the streets lined with cheering 
multitudes as they pass along. They are 
called to endure contumely, to be ma- 
ligned, and to have their names cast out 
as evil for the truth’s sake. Let us not 
flinch if this, to any degree, be given us. 
The honorable scars are not all won in 
physical fighting. St. Paul had some of 
them, ‘‘marks of the Lord Jesus,” in 
what he suffered so patiently for Christ. 
We may have some. AjJl the most pre- 
cious things are bought either with blood 
or its equivalent. There is need for hero- 
ism and courage in common life, both 
private and public. God summons us tu 
stand for the right and press forward 
with valor. 


** He has sounded forth His trumpet that 
shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts ot men before 
His judgment seat; 
Oh be swilit, my sou), to answer Him, be 
jubilant, my leet, 
Our God is marching on.’’ 


Our land is more worth saving now 
than it was then, with brighter prospects, 
richer possibilities, grander resources. 
And its perils, though of a different sort, 
are scarcely less pressing. Much sacrifice 
will be needed if the nation is to be saved 
from the evils that threaten its peace. 
They who are dead speak to us and 
charge us to be intelligently loyal to ‘the 
republic. From the national cemeteries, 
from the quiet graveyards, from the 
stately monuments that stand in city 
squares, there sounds a voice, saying, Be 
true, do not flinch, or fear, or falter. 
They offered their lives without reserve. 
We must do the same. Our offering will 
be as acceptable and as noble as theirs. 
Peace hath her victories no less than war. 
Politics must be purified, our cities rescued 
from the rule of rum and graft and greed, 
good government must be secured and 
maintained. It can only be done by 
ceaseless vigilance and unselfish toil. 
The Memorial Day will best serve its pur- 
pose if it helps true patriotism, sets us to 
thinking on our mission as a nation, bids 
us ask what is God’s will concerning us as 
a people, and girds us with courage to 
take up unwaveringly. the never-ending 
fight for yet larger liberty, fuller justice, 
more comprehensive and abiding right- 
eousness in ‘all our municipal and na- 
tional relations. 





Some one has said that there are just two 
classés of péople in this world, the “ serv- 
ers”. and- the “shirkers.” We might 
amend ‘ this ‘by saying that there is a third 
claas,'akin ‘to the servers, ot the “ savers.” 
They best serve who save their fellow- men. 
Thére is no ministry so potent, and really, 
if wé would believe it, so possible, as soul- 
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saving. Why will sc many shirk this high 
and holy task, with whicb the divine Christ 
concerned Himself, which enjoys the spe- 
cial blessing of God, and over the results of 
which the wondering angels rejoice with 
ringing halleiujahs? 





Dr. S. F. Upham’'s Successor 


HE trustees of Drew Theological Semi- 

nary, at their meeting last week, elected 
Rey. Ezra Squier Tipple, D. D., pastor of 
Grace Church, New York city, to the chair 
of practical theology, to succeed the la- 
mented Dr. S. F. Upham. Rev. Dr. David 
G. Downey, of St. John’s Church, Brook- 
lyn, received the next largest vote. 

The new incumbent was born in Camden, 
N. Y., his mother being the daughter of 
Rev. Ezra S. Squier, a weil known member 
of the Black River Conference. He gradu- 
ated from Syracuse in 1884, and from Drew 
in 1887. Syracuse gave him the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity in 18¢9. He joined the 
New York Conference in 1887, his first pas- 
torate being St. Luke’s Church. There he 
remainec tor the full term of five years. He 
wus then appointed to Grace, a mission 
in West 104th Street. During his pastor- 
ate of five years there the church became 
independent, an edifice next to the largest 
in New York was erected, and there were 
more than nine hundred accessions to the 
membership. He was then invited to St. 
James’ Church. When he had been a suc- 
cessful pastor there four years he was urged 


PROF, EZRA SQUIER TIPPLE, 


to undertake the direction of the Metropol- 
itan Thank Offering Movement, and for 
three yeare served as its executive officer. 
More than $1,000,000 wasjraised for church 
debts and various benevolences. When 
the amount desired had been raised, he was 
invited unanimously, aiter an absence of 
seven years, to return to Grace Church. 
During his ministry in New York, he has 
been actively identified with many religious 
movements in the city, both iu the denom. 
ination and outside.. In 1895 he was elected 
a. member of the Missionary Board, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Rev. 
John Miley, D. D., professor ot systematic 
theology at Drew. At the last General Con- 
ference, of which he was a member, he was 
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made a member of the Board of Education 
ot the Methodist Episcopal Church, and has 
been elected its recording secretary. He 
has written widely for the religious press, 
and has just published “* The Heart of As- 
bury’s Journal,’ and has in preparation a 
lite otf Bishop Asbury. He has traveled ex- 
tensively, and hasin manuscript a book of 
sketches of travel, which has been accepted, 
and will be published shortly under the 
title of “ Along the Road of the Summer- 
time.’’ In 1897 he married Miss Edna E. 
White, of Detroit, Mich. 

This unvarnished record of his life and 
work to date is the best certification and 
prophecy of what may be expected of him 
in his new position. The sacred and re- 
vered mantle of a great, deepiy loved and 
unusually loyal and useful life falls upon 
him. Weare confident that he will perpet- 
uate its fragrance and useiulness, and honor 
the chair to which he has been called. 





PERSONALS 


— President James D. Moftatt, ot Wash- 
ington and Jefterson College, Washington, 
Penn., was elected Moderator of the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly last week. 


—On a recent Sunday Rev. Robert S. 
MacArtbur, D. D., celebrated the thirty- 
fitth anniversary of his pastorate at Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, New York. Prom- 
inent men from various denominations 
assisted in the services. 
Among the speakers were 
Bishop Charles H. Fowl- 
er, Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, D. D., Lieut.-Gov. 
M. Linn Bruce, and Dr. 
H. M. Sanders. 


— Rev. Dr. Isaac Crook 
bas prepared a volume on 
Knox, which will be 
found especially appro- 
priate and available for 
this year of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the 
birth of “the greatest 
Scot.” 


— Dr. W. F. Anderson, 
secretary of the Board ot 
Education, has been 
elected president of the 
Spiritual Culture Society 
of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by 
the death ot Dr. S. F. Up- 
ham. 

— All denominations of 
Baltimore, except Romau 
Catholics and Episcopa- 
lians, are planning a 
union evangelistic tent 
camp-meeting for next 
summer. Drs. Neal, Rall, 
and W. F. Sheridan are 
the Methodist ministers 
on the committee. 


—-Our field agent, Rev. F. H. Morgan, 
whose love for and devotion to missionary 
work sent him to Singapore for six years, 
and which continues with unabated pas- 
sion and zeal, will report the Worcester 
Convention tor our pages in the interest of 
the multitude of our readers who cannot 
possibly attend. 


— Rev. J. A. T. Foust, Mrs. Foust, and 
Miss Ida May Sharp, missionaries to Libe- 
ria, reached New York by steamer ‘' Lu- 
cania,” Saturday, May 13. Mr. and Mra. 
Foust have been in charge of the mission 
at Cape Palmas, and during the Conter- 
ence year which closed in February, Mr. 
Foust was presiding elder of Cape Palmas 
District, Liberia Conference. Miss Sharp 
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has been teaching English. and music in 
the College ot West Africa at Monrovia. 


— The official board of Grand Avenue 
Church. Kansas City, has extended a unan- 
imous call to Dr. Daniel) MeGurk, of Cedar 
Fall, Iowa, to become pastor, in succession 
to Dr. William A. Quayle. 


— Rev. Dr. Milton Butler Pratt, ct East 
Liverpool, O., accepts an invitation to 
Euclid Ave. Church, Cleveland. Dr. Pratt 
left Maine some years ago to become pas- 
tor ot the church at Akron, O. 


— Rev. C. E. Cline, D. D., of Portland, 
Oregon, has been elected chaplain ot the 
Military Order ot the Loyal Legion, Oregon 
Commandery, vice Bishop Earl Cranston, 
removed to Washington, D. C. 


— A large congregation greeted Bishop 
Thoburn at Tremont St. Church, this city, 
on Sunday morning, and listened with 
deep interest as he presented the claims ot 
missions upon the churca. 


— Bishop Mallalieu will preach next Sun- 
day morning in the Old South Congre- 
gational Church, Worcester, and in the 
evening will deliver the Memorial address 
betore the G. A. R.,in the Congregational 
Chureb at Millbury. 


— Mrs. Elizabeth Riise, wite of Jacob Riis, 
the well known writer and lecturer, died 
last week of pneumonia at her home, Rich- 
mond Hill, L. I. On the day previous to 
her death the family received a telegram 
from President Roosevelt, in which he said 
that he and his tamily were praying for the 
recovery of Mrs. Riis. There is a very 
close friendship between President Roose. 
velt and iamiiy and Jacob Riis and tamily. 


— Baron Rosen, tormerly Russian Minis- 
ter to Japan, and the successor of Count 
Cassini as Ambassador to the United 
States, makes no secret of belonging to the 
peace party. He will be sure to co operate 
with President Roosevelt iu his eftorts to 
maintain peacetul relations with other 
Powers. Baron Rosen is said to have been 
aware of Japan’s preparedness for war, but 
was unable to stay the hands ot his head- 
long Government. 


— President Roosevelt, with his charac- 
teristic ambition to excel, desires to out- 
strip all previous Presidents in point of 
range of travel. He has been in every 
State and Territory of the Union except 
Florida and Arkansas during his term ot 
office — a record to which none of his prede- 
cessors, although some of them have been 
rather lively, have attained. President 
Roosevelt now proposes to visit arkansas 
and Florida, and it he does so will have ac- 
complished something like 50,000 milesjot 
railway travel. We are a great people — 
and it is nice that the President wants to 
see us all! 


— The jury last week, in the ten- 
thousand-dollar slander suit brought by 
Patrick Fitzgerald, » saloon keeper of 
Pertn Amboy, against Rev. Percy R. Fer- 
rie, pastor of the Baptist Church of Ame- 
nia, N. Y¥., tormerly of the First Baptist 
Church ot Perth Amboy, decided that the 
minister was not guilty. Fitzgerald lost 
his license a‘ter Rev. Mr. Ferris had com- 
plained of the character of the saloon. 
Judge Heisley held that the clergyman’s 
complaint to the excise commission was a 
privileged communication. 


— We are gratified to announce that Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs will lecture in Peo- 
ple’s Temple, Sunday night, June 4, on 
Saint Francis of Assisi. This lecture is to 
be free, and the occasion will be a fine 
opportunity to hear one of the leading edu- 
cational lecturers ot the world. For several 

6 a sons he has lectured to crowded houses 
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in Tremont Temple, when admissions were 
$1 avd 50 cents each. The lecture will begin 
promptly at eight o’clock, and all seats are 
free. We predict that People’s Temple will 
be packed on this occasior. 


— We quite agree with Rev. Dr. Robert 
F. Horton, of London, who told an English 
conference the other day that there would 
be no revival ot the spiritual unless the 
sacrifice ot Christ reasserted its power over 
the intellect, affection and feeling of the 
modern world, because there was no Chris- 
tianity which did not start trom the Cross 
and no spiritual lite which wus not created 
by the Atonement. 


— W. T. Rich, of Newtonville, of the firm 
ot Chase & Sanborn, this city, member of 
the Wesleyan Association and one of the 
most active, generous, and useful of our 
Christian laymen, was thrown violently 
from his carriage on going from the station 
to his residence on Wednesday, May 17. It 
is feared that he suffered tracture ot the 
brain, and his condition awakens general, 
profound and prayerful anxiety. As we go 
to press on Tuesday his condition is con- 
sidered more hopeful. 


— Rev. Dr. Geo. Heber Jones occupied 
the pulpit of First Church, Somerville, 
Sunday morning, May 21, to the great de- 
light of all who heard him. His analysis 
of the heathen religions, with thrilling 
illustrations of the effect of even their best 
phases upon their devotees, was masterly, 
and made a protound impression. Tbe story 
oft the work accomplished in Korea dur- 
ing Dr. Jones’ seventeen years residence 
there sounds almost like a fairy tale. 
Finding the merest handful of professed 
Christians at the opening ot his work, he 
now reports 55,000 members ot the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. Dr. Jones was ap- 
pointed to this important new field when 
barely twenty years of age, and now asa 
young man oft thirty-seven he rightly 
claims the honor of being father of a great 
and growing church He has proved him- 
selt a splendid evangelist, and a successful 
organizer in a difficult fieid. 


— Bishop Goodsell preached at the First 
Charch, New Haven, Sunday. The church 
has been enlarged, beautified and refur- 
nished, at an exp»nse of $30,000, making it 
one of the most attractive church edifices in 
the sity and connection. The Bishop re- 
dedicated it. This was Bishop Goodsell’s 
last pastorate, which was unusually suc. 
cessiul, and it was especially fitting that he 
should officiate at these services. The fol 
lowing gratitying telegram is received from 
Bishop Goodsell aiter the above was put 
in type: * First Church dedicated. Great 
audiences. Fine evening sermon by Prof. 
M. B. Chapman. Raised $12,600. No debt.’’ 





BRIEFLETS 





A large amount of Church News, already 
in type but unavoidably crowded out of 
this issue, will appear next week. 





Rev. S. E. Quimby, secretary of the New 
Hampshire Conterence, sends a copy of 
the Minutes tor 1905, 


Atter sixty years of separation, Baptists 
South and North met in united convention 
in St. Louis last week, holding a most 
delightiul conference. Arrangements are 
consummated to hold union conventions 
in the future. 

The American Board is to bold a confer- 
ence in Boston the first week in June, with 
thirty newly appointed missionary work- 
ere. This is a new departure with the 
Board, and is an imitation of the excellent 
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practice of the Presbyterian and Baptist 
Boards in this respect. The officers of the 
Board and experienced clergymen.ot the 
vicinity will instruct the young mission. 
aries in various phases of their prospective 
work, as well as with regard to the mar- 
velous history of the American Board it- 
self. The conterence should be made a 
means of quickening the missionary zeal 
of many of the workers of the churches 
around Boston. Other Boards might well 
follow a similar plan of giving “farewell ”’ 
instruction. 





A class of torty-thres theological students 
was graduated May 18 from Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary. Channing Heggie Tobias, a 
colored man from Augusta, Ga., was one of 
the class orators. He is the only colored 
man in the class. 

The British Weekly, edited by Rev. Dr. 
William Robertson Nicoll, in many respects 
the ablest of the religious journals of the 
Old World, and far enough away to be un- 
affected by local conditions, in commenting 
on the Rockefeller giit to the American 
Board says: “The Christian church, and 
tor that matter the American public, might 
do well to consider whether such vast ac- 
cumulations of wealth should be legally 
possible. But toray that these accumula- 
tions cannot be taken for beneficent pur- 
poses is surely to take an impossible posi- 
tion.”’ 





The famous organ at Plymouth Church 
in Brooklyn, which John Zundel used to 
play, and which was originally a grand 
instrument, has recently been thoroughly 
renovated. The organ has had a practical 
rebuilding, and some new ieatures have 
been added to’it. _When John Zundel 
played his heavenly: airs on that superb 
instrument, or Henry Ward Beecher, from 


the simple desk of olive wood from the 


Mount ot Olives which stood in front of it, 
preached like Gabriel ‘‘in notes almost 
divine,” the audience hardly knew whether 
they were on earth or floating detached and 
dreaming in the skies. Hymn. books have 
been greatly improved since the days ot 
the archaic “ Plymouth Collection,’ but it 
is to be doubted whether any better effects 
are anywhere produced today than in the 
services which lifted voices and melted 
hearts in the barn-like church where 
Zundel played and Beecher preached. 





An effort is being made at present to 
create a greater interest in the work of local 
preachers in Ireland. Substantial service 
has been rendered by this body of Christian 
workers in times past, and abundant op- 
portunities for their efforts exist in Ireland. 
It is felt to be desirable that some uniform 
standard ot attainment should be reached 
among local preachers, and that local 
preachers should be subject to periodical 
examinations as to their orthodoxy and 
fitness tor the work. There is no doubt 
that if the standard of the local preacher 
were raised and the value of his work were 
more heartily reeognizod, excellent results 
would follow.; 


An old man once said to Dr. Cuyler, 
when the letter was young at the business 
ot preaching, that if a preacher can con- 
vince his audience 1n the first five minutes 
ot his sermon that he wants to save their 
souls, he will kill every critic in the house. 
Moral carnestness, a downright determina- 
tion to do good, always impresses men and 
wins their respect, whatever be the infirm- 
ities, idiosyncrasies or mannerisms o! the 
preacher. At the same time, eccentricities 
ot themselves rarely, if ever, help to make 
a spiritual impreesion on an audience. 
The truth reaches its mark in spite of, 
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rather than because of, the oddity, where 
the odd is in evidence at all. The primal, 
peremptory presture comes from earnest 
ness. Ifa man is made sure that you want 
to save his soul he may refuse your mes. 
sage, but he cannot deny your right to 
speak. 

It isa common remark that all the pro- 
fessions are overcrowded at the present 
day. An English lady asked an Aimerican 
visitor it he lived within sixty miles of a 
doctor. He replied, with perhaps a touch 
of native exaggeration, that he was within 
a mile ot sixty doctors. Judging from the 
number ot doctors’ signa displayed in the 
neighborhood of Boston the remark of the 
American might seem to be more true than 
humorous. Perhaps the legal profession is 
as over-crowded, and some people are say- 
ing the same thing, though it may be mis 
takenly, of the ministry; But an able doc- 
tor, lawyer or minister can make a position 
tor himself if he goes about it in the right 
way, is willing to begin humbly, to work 
laboriously, and to wait patiently tor ad- 
vancement. There is plenty of room in all 
professions for the right sort of men. None 
others ought to apply 





Many as are the barriers, natural or arti- 
ficial, that exist between the diff+srent 
classes or circles in the community, there 
are ways of approaching people, sympa 
thetically and helpfully, it the Christian 
will only bestir himself ingeniously to dis- 
cover them. There is a Korean proverb 
which says, “If you make a channel the 
ship can corae.”’ The call in society today 
is tor more channels cut by kindness, 
water ways of love, tide ways of overflow- 
ing emotion, by which the ships of help cen 
come to the shores of need. 


Thou bringest no truit to perfection, is 
the indictment brought by the Lord against 
many a would be servant o/ His will who 
neglects to go on from the first principles oi 
conduct to the finer, richer growths of a 
mature character. It is said that all Chi- 
nese fruits are picked green, and ripened 
oft the vine plant. The Chinese farmer is 
too anxious to sell his crop or too much 
atraid of thieves to wait until the fruit is 
properly ripened. The result is the mar. 
keting of interior, flavorless or quickly 
perishable forms of fruit. It takes time to 
pertect holiness in the fear of the Lord. 
Precipitately to pick off for examination or 
exploitation the young growths oft faith and 
love betore they are thoroughly ripened on 
the parent Vine is a method which is Chi- 
nese, rather than Christian. 

“ Papa, what is conscience ?’’ asked a 
little boy of inquiring mind. ‘ Conscience, 
my son,” replied the professorial father, 
‘is the name usually given to the tear we 
feel that other people will find us out!” 
All the conscience many people have seems 
to consist of such a nervous dread lest so- 
ciety discover the poverty ot their thought, 
the weakness of their moral position, or the 
positive obliquity of their procedure. But 
conscience is something better than that. 
It is the sensitiveness of the'spiritual tac- 
ulty to the calls of the moral world, the re- 
sponse of the soul to the revelation of (tod, 
the self registry of ‘the character in the 
presence of the Great Reality on high. 

The press of St. Petersburg has felt 
moved to call attention to the tact that Mr. 
Balfour, when lately referring to the con: 
struction of strategic Russian railways in 
the direction ot India, conveniently forgot 
to mention: the countervailing fact ‘that 
England is constructing a road to Peshawar, 

Continued on page'672— en 
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GROUNDLESS CHARGES 


N response to many friendly inquir- 
jes and suggestions concerning the 
charges of Rev. George A. Cook, the 
editor states that the allegation of ‘ im- 
moral and unchristian conduct”’ in his 
treatment of Mr. Cook is groundless, as 
are all the accusations made, The “ im- 
moral and unchristian conduct ’’ charged 
exists only in the brain of the accuser. 
Thrusting his charges so eagerly into 
print, before he knows whether they will 
be entertained by the proper authorities 
in the church, is characteristic, but is a 
grave violation of the entire spirit and 
purpose of our ecclesiastical procedure. 





DEATH OF NEW ENGLAND'S 
NOBLEST WOMAN 


E break up our pages, all ready for 
press on Tuesday noon, to make 
the painful announcement that Mary 
Ashton Livermore, of Melrose, for many 
years New England’s grandest woman, 
has joined the majority in the endless 
life. She had been dangerously ill at her 
home for several days with bronchitis, but 
early |Tuesday morning the glad report 
was received that she’bad passed the crisis, 
and there was good hope that she would 
rally. 

We characterize her as the noblest wom- 
an of New England, sane, sagacious, in- 
domitable, with the true New England 
spirit and purpose, statesman, reformer, 
hero, and yet winsome, charming and 
persuasive in all the graces of woman- 
hood, She was a combination of Garri- 
son, Wendell Paillips, and Edward Ever 
ett Hale, a marvelous preacher when a 
preacher was needed. She was a devoted 
and sympathetic frierd of Zion's HER- 
ALD, closest to it when edited by Gilbert 
Haven, but always an appreciative reader, 
and on call a prompt and responsive cun- 
tribvtor. 

The Boston Transcript, so just as well 
as comprebensive and discriminating in 
iis estimate of important personages, says: 


‘* Mrs. Livermore was, without doubt, 
the foremost woman in America. In tact, 
there are many who do not hesitate to call 
her one of the greatest women the world 
has ever known. This they claim by rea- 
son of her complete domestic lite, her exec. 
utive ability, her eloquence in the pulpit 
and platiorm, her exceptional success in 
the cause of temperance, her accomplish- 
ments for humanity in the crises of the 
Civil War, and her almost astounding 
power as a writer on every subject which 
meant more breadth of mind, wider out- 
look and the uplifting of the human race.’’ 


She was born in the North End of 
Boston on Dec. 19, 1821. She was a 
daughter of Timothy Rice of Northfield, 
of Welsh ancestry, who served in the 
United States navy during the War of 
1812. Her mother, Zebiah Vose Glover 
Ashton, was the daughter of Captain 
Nathaniel Ashton, who came to this 
country from London. Their daughter 
was graduated from the Boston public 
echools at the age of fourteen, and she 
received one of six medals distributed for 
good scholarship. She was then sent to 
the Female Seminary on Union Street, 
Charlestown, an institution of high rank 
in. those days, where she completed the 
four years’ course in two, She gave up 
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teaching in 1845, to become the wife of 
Rev. Daniel P. Livermore, a Universalist 
minister then settled in Fall River. The 
tastes, habits of study and aims of the 
young couple were entirely in unison, and 
Mrs. Livermore drifted naturally to | iter- 
ary work. She was a very active and 
useful member of the United States San- 
itary Commission during the Civil War. 
The story of women’s work during the 
war can never be understood save by 
those who appreciate Mrs, Livermore’s 
heroism at that time. Mrs, Livermore 
published her reminiscences of those terri- 
ble days in a volume entitled ‘‘ My Story 
of the War,’’ which reached a sale of 
nearly sixty thousand copies. 

She was a stanch advocate of woman 
suffrage, and first editor of the Woman’s 
Journal, this city. For a quarter of a 
eentury she was a commanding figure on 
the lecture platform, and was heard in 
lyceum courses in nearly eveiy State of 
the Union, as well as in England and 
Scotland. She commanded a wide range 
of topics — biographical, historical, polit- 
ical, religious, reformatory, and sociolog - 
ical. One volume of her lectures has 
been published, entitled, ‘‘What shall 
We Do with our Daughters? and Other 
Lectures.”’ 

In temperance reform she was a great 
leader. A colleague and for many years 
close friend of Frances E Willard, these 
two remarkable women labored, loved 
and conquered together. 

On her eighty fourth birthday, last De- 
cember, she entertained the Wintergreen 
Club at her home. This was an occasion 
which will always live:in the hearts of 
those who saw Mrs. Livermore at her 
best. 

We rejoice in what she was and in 
what she did, and that her useful and in- 
spiring labors were so long continued, 
that so many of this generatioa were per- 
mitted to know her, to listen to her, and 
to cherish the memory of her fragrant 
life. 





Exterior Effects 


BAT the missionaries in India appre- 
ciate humor in its place is evidenced 
by the good things in the “ Litifa ”’ column 
of the Indian Witness. “ Latita” is an 
Orientalism tor “* Facetite’” Some ot these 
witticisms, that excite the risibles of our 
Indian friends and serve to lighten “ Blue 
Monday ”’ (it there is sny “* Biue Monday ’’ 
in India), are imported facetize, and smack 
ot the Western manner. Ina recent num 
ber appeared this paragrapb: * ‘ She didn’t 
read the book?’ * No; the cover design 
didn’t harmonizs with any of her house 
gowns.’” There may be psople — we are 
not acquainted with many of them, for we 
have no time to bother with such butter. 
flies — whose sole idea of art and literature 
is that a means is thereby provided by 
which they can produce an “ effect.’’ The 
book is gingerly taken into tbe hand, not 
because its contents are weighty or illum.- 
inating, but only if its binding harmonizss 
with the house gown, or the painting is 
hung upon the wall, not because it is the 
work of one of the great masters, but be- 
cause it covers so many square feet of 
space or is coatained in a ponderous gilt 
frame. Such merely exterior “ effects ”’ 
can never take the place of the interior in- 
fluence of good books or paintings upon 
the truth-loving mind or the beatity-seeing 
soul. 4 : ‘ ‘ise io* 2 ; 2 
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Precursory Rays of the Scottish Reformation 


IVE years after Luther threw into the 
flames, outside the Elater gate of 
Wittenberg, the canons and decretals of 
the Roman Church and the bull of Leo X., 
which excommunicated him.alike from the 
church militant and the church triumph- 
ant, a young scion of that ancient and 
aristocratic Scots clan — the Hamiltons — 
welcomed the new light which had found 
its way across the “silver streak of sea,” 
and was lighting up the southeastern 
shores of Scotland. Nearly a thousand 
years had passed since missionaries from 
storm-swept Iona had carried the torch of 
saving truth into the pagan gloom ot Ger- 
many, and now Germany pays back some 
part of the debt she has so long been 
owing. Influenced by the advice of Lu- 
ther, Patrick Hamilton entered the Uni- 
versity of Marburg. Roeturuing, at the con- 
clusion of his studies, to his native land, 
saturated in every part of his moral and 
intellectual nature with the old truths 
whose resurgence trom the grave of ages 
was beginning to fill Northern Europe 
with a new sense of power, he was im- 
pelled to preach among his benighted and 
demoralized countrymen the gospel of a 
tree salvation. Treacherously arrested, 
tried, convicted ot heresy, and burned at 
the stake by order of the infamous andi ill- 
fated Cardinal Beaton, he became the proto- 
martyr ot Scotch Protestantism and the 
pioneer of light and ireedom to his native 
heath. So noble a victim attracted uni- 
versal attention to the truth tor which he 
died. “If you burn any more of them” 
(adherents ot thy resurrected Gospel), said 
John Lindsay, in a strain of grim sarcasm, 
to the Cardinal, “ take my advice and burn 
them in cellars, for I assure you that the 
smoke ot Patrick Hamilton has infected all 
on whom it blew.” In the University ot 
St. Andrew’s, at the moment, were two 
gifted young students — George Buchanan 
and John Knox —on whom the fate ot 
Hamilton made its own protound and last- 
ing impression. The one was destined to 
attain fame as poet, historian, and edu- 
cator; the other was to be renowned for 
ages as the eloquent advocate and skillful 
and courageous leader of the Scottish Retf- 
ormation. 


Knox and His Compeers 


While to this day doubt exists as to the 
precise locality of Knox’s birth — atid even 
the year of his nativity is uncertain, not- 
withstanding the unanimity with which 
this quadricentennial is observed — the 
enormous influence he exerted, not only on 
the political and religious fortunes of Scot- 
land, but also on many other lands, in an 
age when the leaders of thought and the 
masters of literature attained a moral and 
intellectual stature of which no subsequent 
age has been able to boast, is one of the 
most indubitable and potent facts on 
record. This is the more remarkable when 
it is remembered that, as compared with 
the most eminent of contemporary re- 
tormers — Melancthon, Cranmer, Calvin, 
Beza, Peter Martyr — Knox’s scholarship 
and intellectual training were somewhat 
meagre and restricted. The curriculum of 
St. Andrew’s — his Alma Mater — was far 
behind that of her sister universities. This 
disadvantage, however, was never in his 
way. His tireless industry, his indomit- 
able courage, his dialectic adroitness, his 
knowledge of every aspect of the great con- 
flict as he had personally stadied it in 
many countries; above all, the extraordi- 
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nary measure of native genius with which 
he was endowed, made him, for his pecul- 
iar task in Scotland, more than the equal 
of the ablest leaders of his time. 


Vastness of His Field of Activity 


Called to the ministry of the new yet 
ancient faith by those who, along with him.- 
self and his pupils, bad taken refuge in the 
Castle of St. Andrew’s in 1547, where it fell 
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to his lot to adaouinister the first Protestant 
sacrament in Scotland, it was ordered by 
the providence of God that he was to be an 
exile and a wanderer during the best years 
of his mature manhood, greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the peuple of other lands, and 
ultimately of his own. Indeed, counting 
the eighteen or twenty months which he 
spent wearing the galling chaineg of a French 
galley-slave, after the’ surrender of the 
Castle of St. Andrew’s — exposed to every 
kind of indignity and iil usage; and the 
five years of incessant preachingin Lon- 
don and the English counties during the 
briet reign of Edward VI.; and the five 
subsequent years of exile in Germany, 
Geneva and France, his active life as a re- 
former may be said to have been about 
equally divided between his native land and 
the countries where Protestantism had al- 
ready unfurled the flag of a militant and 
aggressive evangelism. 

In the breadth of his field of activity 
Knox was pecniiar. The influence of 
Cranmer and Latimer was not much felt 
beyond their nativeisland. The personal 
labors of Luther and Melancthon were 
hardly extended beyond the limits of Sax- 
ony. The genius of Zwingli was early 
quenched in battle. With the exception of a 
brief ministry in Piedmont, Calvin’s activity 
was restricted to Geneva. Beza, though al- 
ways powertlully influencing the political 
and religious affairs of the Huguenots, de- 
voted his long life and superb powers of 
thought and speech to the little intra-mon- 
tane republic which always warmly recip- 
rocated his love and confidence. Peter 
Martyr labored in Spain, in Italy,in France 
and in England, but his significance was 
almost purely academic and theological. 
Knox left the impress of his feet and the 
memory of his name at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, at Geneva, in London, in Newcastle, 
and in Edinburgh ; and in the last twelve 
years of his life was almost as ubiquitous 
for good in the land of his birth and best 
affection as the Spirit of darkness himself 
was for evil. 
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KNOX, THE MAN AND HIS WORK 


His Indebtedness to Calvin 


To Knox’s intimate association with Cal- 
vin for a number of years the religious re- 
juvenation of Scotland owed more than has 
ever been acknowledged. The extent to 
which the master of Geneva dominated the 
thought of the reformed churches and in- 
fluenced the leading Protestant teachers of 
his age was enormous, and it is difficult for 
us to realizeit. Hooker, his most notable 
opponent, refers to it, in his own noble and 
magnanimous strain, in his ** Ecclesiastical 
Polity.” In no instance, however, did that 
~Irince of theologians make a deeper im- 
pression than on the mind of the man, who, 
by aseries of weil.directed blows, was to 
strike down a venerable hierarchy among 
his people, and to create in its place the 
purest and noblest type ot Presbyterianism 
that has existed since the apostolic age. 

To his dying hour Knuox read the writ- 
ings of Calvin, particularly his sermons on 
Ephesians; and in a letter to a friend he 
speaks of Geneva under Calvin as “ the 
most perfect school of Christ that has ex- 

sted since the days of the apostles.’”’ The 
Scotsman, however, was no mere disciple, 
still less a stereotyped duplicate of the 
teacher of Geneva. On the contrary, his 
individuality and indspendence were, if 
possible, more marked than those of the 
man whose theological dictum was accept- 
ed as the law of many schvuols, and whose 
influence penetrated everywhere. They 
were about the sameage. in sacred lore, 
in masterly grasp of the science, philoso- 
phy, theology and_jurisprudence of his 
time, Calvin was bably without a com- 
peer. But he cannot be compared with 
Knox in spiritual insight, in practical sa- 
gacity, in ‘stubborn. yet discriminating 
courage, in the gift of successtul leader- 
ship, in power to influence or restrain, as 
occasion required, individuals having vast 
power for good or evil, like the gifted 





PULPIT FROM WHICH JOHN KNOX ' 
PREACHED IN ST. GILES CHURCH, 
EDINBURGH 


young English King, Edward VI., his sis- 
ter Elizabeth, Mary, Queen of Scots; or 
masters of statecraft lke Somerset, ad- 
viser of Edward ; or Cecil, chiet minister ot 
the court of Elizabeth ; or the Scotch leaders, 
such as Glencairn, Morton, Maitland, Ers- 
kine, Argyle, and the Earl of Murray ; or 
the Parliament of Mary, whicb he induced 
to adopt his Confession of Faith; or the 
General Assembly of the reformed church, 
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which more than once acted as his body- 
goard amid dangers which would have 
daunted the spirit of any ordinary mortal. 
No great ecclesiastical character in history 
can be compared with him except, perhaps, 
Hildebrand or St. Bernard; but both these 
were sustained by the authority and pres 

tige of a great ecclesiastical system. Knox 
had nothing to awe and impress the spirits 
ot turbulent and powerful princes aad 
nobles with whom he had to deal except 
his own never failing. courag?, his over- 
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tears under his wholesome rebukes and re- 
straints. {t was a helpless petulance that 
demanded: ‘* What have you todo with 
my marriage? Or what are you in this 
commonwealth?” But it was a conscious- 
ness of power and of personal worth that 
answered: “A subject born within the 
same. And albeit I be neither earl, lord nor 
baron in it, yet has God made me, however 
abject I be in your eyes, a profitable mem- 
ber of the same.’’ 

As the present writer stood many years 


JOHN KNOX’3 HOUSE IN EDINBURGH 


powering teloquence, his magnificent per- 
sonality. 


Secret of His Success 


His connection witb the Scottish nobility 
by his second warriage elevated somewhat 
his social and political status, but the great 
work tor which men today recall his mem- 
ory with gratitude and admiration, after 
the lapse of centuries — the awakeniug of 
an enlightened interest in evangelical 
religion among his tellow- countrymen 
and the preservation and _  perpetua- 
tion of that interest by the organiza- 
tion of the Scottish Protestant Church — 
owed not its success.to any subsidiary re- 
source, but only to the reformer’s exalted 
and steadfast faith in God and His truth. 
Even those who most deeply hated him 
were constrained to acknowledge the 
strange power with which he was invested. 
Dr. Weston, in his controversy with Lati- 
mer, did not hesitate to ascribe the streak 
of Protestantism in the Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. to the prevailing influence of 
Knox. Maitland, the apologist ot Mary’s 
treacherous attempt to restore Rome’s de- 
cayed prestige in Scotland, found the min- 
ister of St. Giles in his way like a wall of 
adamant. The Queen herself dreaded the 
clear and searching eye that seemed to pen- 
etrate the very secrets of her soul. She 
chated and fretted and shed melodramatic 





ago, in thetfrude pulpitifstill preserved 
in the Guildhall, Stirling, in which 
Knox, in 1567, preached>the sermon at 
the coronation of thefinitant King of 
Scotland, Jamies VI., destined, to unite the 
Scottish and English crownsfas James 
I. of England, it was not difficult, while in- 
dulging, tor a momen, in the long retro- 
spect of ages, to perceive the connection be- 
tween the grandeur of the man and the 
splendor and permanence of the work he 
accomplished not alone‘tor Scotland, and 
his own age, but also for the larger world 
and for all time. 


Mechanic Falls, Me, 





No Carpet Knight 


OHN THE BAPTIST, John Calvin, 
John Knox, John Robinson, John 
Wesley — what a company of men “ sent 
from God ” are these! And Knox had the 
very temper of a fighter in him. He was 
no carpet-knight. He combined in him- 
self the culture ot his times with the stout- 
heartedness and persistency necessary in 
one who would lead his country up and 
out from the superstition, profligacy, 
sensuality, and practical infidelity into 
which the hierarchy and clergy of Roman 
Catholicism had sunk. 
Some have called him arrogant, intoler- 
apt, and bigoted. He may not have shared 
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all the breadth! of view; which‘ time has 
brought to our centary, and such strenu- 
ous, compelling personalities are rarely 
ingratiating. — Western Christian Advo- 
cate. 





FOR THE TOURIST TO CALI- 
FORNIA 


CHARLES CC. BRAGDON, LL. D. 


66 OW is the winter of our great con- 

tent, by reason of the tourist,’’ 
says the Southern Californian in February. 
They say (make some allowance tor a Cali- 
fornia story) that three hundred: of this 
species come every day to Los Angeles, 
and that more than half of these are from 
New England. 

This whole Southern Calitornia dotes on 
the tourist — counts the tourist crop as 
part of its assets, and tends it,as caretully 
as it does its oranges, lemons, or oil. The 
big hotels are tourist hotels, open from 
December to April or May. We have our 
quiet fun over his fresh ways of taking our 
midwinter flowers, fruits, and sunshine, 
but we are careful not to scare or repress 
him. We call him * Tendertoot’’ behind 
his back, and sometimes good-naturedly 
to his face, but we respect his money, and 
tor its sake try our best to make him feel 
at home, and act as if we respected his 
opinions. The real-estate agents hunt him 
up at the hotels, try to make him remem- 
ber aJmutual acquaintance back in Boston 
or Milford or Lowell, and take him driving 
free just to show him the country and, in- 
cidentally, some vacant lots, which for 
special reasons may possibly be had at 
ridiculously low prices. 

It is surprising how many who come 
for a month or two invest in real estate, 
and come again, and presently are citizens 
and tax-payers. Halt-the settlers of Passa- 
dena — incomparably the finest residence 
suburb of Los Angeles — are of this sort. 
And they are a good sort. They have 
made it practically an Eastern city, with 
the tastes, wealth and culture of the East. 
The president of the Bankers’ Savings said 
today: ‘‘ Ten years ago I came for a week 
—and here I am.’’ And since so many 
come from our fine old New England, it 
may not be amiss to tell them how to get 
here most easily and comfortably. 

In a decision the vital tactor is the rail- 
road and its equipment. I remember when 
a delegation of Lasell trustees waited on 
Mr. Hanson to explain to bim that, since we 
were going to make a fine School of Lasell 
and bring much custom to the Boston & 
Albany Rai) road, the chief executive officer 
ot the school ought to have a pass. Mr. 
Hanson listened courteously to all that was 
said, then turned with a suspicion of a 
twinkle in that bright eye of his, and said : 
“But how can you do all this without the 
help of the Boston & Albany? Will not 
the railroad help you as much as you it?” 
And Joseph H. Chadwick and his mates 
of the committee withdrew — without the 
pass. 

Sure enough, what could we do without 
the railroads? A certain cheap raillery at 
their masterful methods is the vogue among 
unthinking folk of a certain sort, and some 
otherwise decent people go so far as to say 
it is not stealing to steal from railroads. 
But what service of civilization serves us 
as they do? Macaulay says: “Of all in- 
ventions, the alphabet and the printing- 
press alone excepted, those which abridge 
distance have done most for civilization.’’ 

What fine brain has made possible the 
speed, comfort, and security with which 
we break fast late in Boston, and take early 
luncheon the next day in Chicago? I re- 
member when the trip from Boston to Cin- 
cinnati involved three or four changes, and 
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from Boston to Chicago two or three, and 
that in tiresome day coaches. Do you real- 
ize that George Stephenson first ran his 
** Rocket”? in 1829? That Pullman built 
his first sleeper in 1864, that the first dining- 
car came in 1868, and the first vestibule 
train in 1886? 

Some returning travelers tell us about 
the cheap fares in Europe, but the figures 
do not verity their tales: * 


First Class Second 
In United Kingdom, Fare per mile, $ .0442 $.0320 


In France, .03 86 .0288 
In Germany, bad 2... -0310 .0232 
In United States, o i .0218 


Nor is our advantage less in berth- rates: 


Berth-Fare 
From Paris to Rome, 901 miles $12.75 
Wrom New York to Chicago, ws 5.00 
From Calais to Brindisi, 5 22.25 
From Boston to St. Louis, 1,330 * 6.50 


As to salety, a French statistician de- 
clares that it a person were to live contin- 
ually in a railroad carriage aud spend all 
his time in railroad traveling, the chance 
ot os dying from a railroad accident would 
not occur until be was nine hundred years 
old. 

Until 1850 there was not a mile of railroad 
west of the Mississippi, and as late as 1860 
it took trom twenty to thirty days to reach 
California from the Atlantic coast, and 
that in great discomiort. Now we step into a 
first. class hotel on wheels in Boston, and in 
just tour days (if by Boston & Albany and 
Santa Fé Railroads), with one easy change, 
we dip our hands into the Pacific Ocean. 

Who can realize that the following (ex- 
tract trom Samuel Brevk’s “ Recollec- 
tions ”’) was written by a Boston man about 
a railroad trip only seventy years ago? It 
sounds like a voice from the Middle Ages : 


“ Uadoubtedly a fine of post horses end 
chaises would long ago have been established 
along our great roads, bad not steam monopo- 
lized everything. Steam, so useful in many re- 
spects, interferes witL the comfort of traveling, 
destroys every salutary distinction in society, 
and overturns by its whirligig power the one 
rational and gentlemanly and safe mode of get 
ting along on a journey. Talk of ladies on 
board a steamboat or in a railroad car! There 
are none.... To restore herself to caste, let « 
lady move in select company at five miles an 
hour, and take her meals in comfort at a good 
inn where she may dine decently. After all, 
the old fashioned way of five or six miles an 
hoiur, with one’s own horses and carriage, with 
liberty to dine decently at # decent inn, be mas- 
ter of one’s movements with the delight of see- 
ing the country and getting along rationally, is 
the mode to wbich I cling, and which will be 
adupted again by the generation of after times.” 


To my mind (and I have tried all), count- 
ing comfort, speed, salety, and sure connec- 
tions, the only perfect way for the New 
England traveler to the Land of Sunshine 
is to leave the largest railrosd station in the 
world by the dear old Boston & Albany — 
“ dear”? enough, those who wanted stock 
found it in the days when General Manager 
Barnes (Pax cineribus ejus /) and the very 
much alive A. S. Hanson, general passen. 
ger agent, reigned over its destinies and 
planned its work! Dear it still is, and 
genuine New Englanders were sorry to see 
the New York Central take it in hand. 
General Passenger Agent Hanson is still 
its presiding genius. It is difficult to see 
how any other man could so easily, care- 
fully, and courteously keep its prestige as 
the best of New England railroads. 

When one is seated in its luxurious 
coaches (no extra fare on any train, where- 
in Boston hes an advantage over New 
York), he need have no care as to arriving 
promptly and safely at bis journey’s end. 





* For statistics I am indebted to a clever pam phiet, 
“ The Railroad in Education,” by Prof. Alex. Hogg, of 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
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The Boston & Albany may boast — as does 
the Cunard Steamship Co. — that it never 
lost a passenger, and the feeling ot safety is 
a great comfort to one who trusts his lite to 
the rushing steam-driven palace on wheels. 

Then the certainty of prompt arrival at 
destination is no trifle. I have passed 
many times between Boston and Los 
Angeles and have never lost a Chicago 
connection. So one gives himself to the 
road with much assurance and enjoys ‘‘all 
the comtorts of home” with an easy mind. 
The scenic beauty of this route has not 
been sufficiently exploited. I have rev- 
eled in the perennial delights of the orange 
groves, palms, and flowers of Southern 
California, but when I come back to the 
Berkshire Hills, the Connecticut Valley, 
and the region near Worcester, I have to 
confess that in the gentle beauty of the 
spring greens or the autumnal glory of 
forest foliage, nothing in the Rockies or in 
California can compare to the ride between 
Boston and Albany. 

So I never think ot taking any other 
road oat of Boston. I trust myself to the 
tender mercies of my old and tried friend 
as to the faith of a comrade, and am con- 
tent and always thankful to those who 
provide me with such a road. 

From Chicago, the Santa Fé, of course, 
because: 1. It has the finest trains and 
scenery. 2. It has the shortest route. 3. 
It sets the best table. 4. It is the only 
route which gives access to the (rand Can- 
yon, the greatest wonder in the world, 
which no one should miss (take it on the 
way West, not East, for several good rea- 
sons), notto mention the Indian Pueblos, 
Petrified Forests, Cliff Dwellings, etc. 

This letter is already too long to admit 
ot detail as to these wonderful sights of 
our continent. See ZiIon’s HERALD of 
Feb. 17, 1904, p. 205. 


Pasadena, Cal. 





LETTER FROM PORTLAND, 
OREGON 


* MICAW BER.” 


NEW plant, known as Epworth 
Ckurch, has been started in the 
northwest quarter of Portland by the City 
Church Extension Society, with Rev. 
Henry T. Atkinson as pastor. Property 
has been secured at a cost of $3,500, with a 
vigorous Sunday-school and quite a con- 
gregation at preaching. Meetings are in 
progress there at the present time, with a 
number ot conversions and accessions from 
night to night. 
* * 

University Park congregation, this city, 
is to have a new church building. The 
present structure, completed and occupied 
six years ago, is already too smal). Rev. 
D. A. Watters, D. D., the pastor, has in 
hand sufficient funds to warrant the begin- 
ning of a new church, which has been held 
in abeyance by the Board oft Church Exten- 
sion, which has generously donated $500 to 
the enterprise, to be paid on condition that 
money enough isin sight to finish every- 
thing up. The new house will be of wvod, 
modest and comfortable, costing about 
$5,000. Dr. Waiters is a skillful manager, 
and deserves much credit for this success- 


ful undertaking. 
* 


* 

While everybody is well pleased with 
the assignment of Bishop McWowell to the 
coming Conterences of this Northwest 
group, it nevertheless looks a little queer 
to a man up a tree that a Bishop two thou- 
sand miles away, and with imperfect 
knowledge of the field and men, should be 
assigned to the adjustment of this work, 
and a Bishop residing on the ground in 
turn trundled off to Ballywhack to perform 
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a similar task. This may be, however, one 
ot the inscrutable mysteries ot the epirco- 
pacy. 
* = 

Another layman ot whom Portland Meth. 
odism is justly proud is Mr. Joseph K. Gill, 
head of the J. K. Gill’ Book Company, 
wholesale and retail. In 1854 Mr. Gill came 
from England to Worcester, Mass., where 
he was converted and united with the 
Webster Square Church, Dr. Daniel Dor- 
chester, pastor. In 1862 he entered Wilbra- 
ham, where he graduated in '66 under Dr. 
Miner Raymond, in the class with E. B. 
Andrews and Prof. R. L. Cumnock. In 
1870 he began business in Portland, where 
he has been successful. For many years 
he has been superintendent of Grace Church 
Sunday- school, and is at present chairman 
of the board of trustees. In 1866 he was 
united in marriage with Miss Frances 
Wilson, who was graduated from Willa- 
mette University after taking a course in 
Wilbraham. Mr. Gill is a lovely character, 
and says ZIon’s HERALD is his old and 


good triend. 
7 +. 


Bishop D. H. Moore is expected home, 
June 1, to open the Lewis and Clarke Cen- 
tennial Expositioa with a good Methodist 
prayer, the management having selected 
him for that important daty. When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was in Portland two years 
ago, the Roman Catholic archbishop, who 
has never lifted his hand for the country so 
far as anybody knows, rode pompously in 
a carriage next to that of the President —a 
little performance cooked up by a foxy 
Catholic layman on the committee of 
arrangements ; while Bishop Earl Crans- 
ton, at the time in the city, and who had 
with half a dozen other Methodist pastors 
present served in the war ior the Union, 
remained unnoticed: The appearance ot 
the thing when the procession marched 
through the street produced such general 
disgust upen the part of the Protestant 
public that the same thing could hardly oc- 
cur the second time. Our Catholic triends 
somebow get a whole lot of enjoyment out 
ot shiny things. ‘“ 

Portland 1s all astir over the spectacle of 
a funeral procession headed by a brass 
band marching through the streets bearing 
to a telon’s grave, last Sundgy, the body of 
a murderer. Something less than a year 
ago, 4 young Italian, a bartender, shot and 
killed a young girl in this city whom he 
claimed as his sweetheart. This claim she 
retused to allow, tor which he in a braggart 
manner took her life. Every expedient 
was resorted to to defeat justice, even to ap- 
pealing to the King of Italy for interter- 
ence ; but the law had its course, and last 
Friday the wretch was hanged. With this, 
the incident should have closed; bat the 
body, after lying in the morgue tbree days, 
was taken out on Sunday morning by a 
multitude of miscellaneous and fantastic 
Italians, who marched through the street 
with such din and clatter that it seemed as 
it the lower regions were turned lwose. 
The spectacle was one ot which any self- 
respecting community might well be 
ashamed. Such a scene ought not to, and 
probably will not, be permitted again jin 
this State. It is a grave question, after all, 
whether the gutter. snipe classes of Europe 
are to take possession of America. 


Two more young men of the Oregon Coa- 
ference — Rev. F. L. Moore, of Cottage 
Grove, and Rev. G. H. Bennet, of Roseburg 
— have just effected an exchange with two 
members of the Rock River Conference. 
The removal of the time limit seems to be 
developing new features in the itinerancy, 
When things become tropical enough to 
make a move necessary at the coming ses. 
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sion of the Conference, a “ swap”’ is sought 
with some other fellow in like pickle, the 
“beloved Bishop’s’’ consent secured for 
the good of wife’s health, and thus both 
men and ecbarges are taken out of the cur- 
vent. This might be all nice enough were 
it not for the fact that it works a hardship 
to other equally deserving men, whose 
chances in the appointments are by this 
process considerably lessened. But then, 
the average Methodist preacher is an ex- 
pert at getting himself out of a tight place. 
* * 

Rev. F. B. Meyer, of Eogland, has just 
been in Portland, preaching a number of 
times, and attracting large crowds, partly 
through the volume of interest created by 
the Chapman meetings, whieh had just 
cloved when Mr. Meyer came, and partly 
through his own general reputation. Mr. 
Meyer’s purpose was from the first clearly 
to lead his hearers beyond the region of or- 
dinary tacts and experience. He seemed to 
touch and have communion with wkat is 
beyond this visible world. The effort, how- 
ever, to understand Mr. Meyer at every 
point was not so easy, especially in his tri- 
partite theory, wherein he seems, with the 
greatest ease, t> understand the relation- 
ship of the body, soul and spirit in man, 
giving to each of these its distinct limit and 
boundary, creating out of their workings 
an exact science. Mr. Meyer is unques- 
tionably possessed of a high mental and 
spiritual organism, such as is possessed by 
only a part of humanity. It must be said, 
however, that in the main he was disap- 
pointing, because he made his own temper- 
amental qualities the standard of weasure 
ment jor everybody else, forgetting that 
before such experiences as he insists upon 
cap be common, there must first of all be 
present a mental and spiritual tempera- 
ment of a particular kind. It is, therefore, 
an open question whether superior attain- 
mevts should be ascribed to those persons 
whose make-up is like that of Mr. Meyer 
rather than of the everyday sort. Were 
Mr. Meyer a Methodist, we should ex- 
pect to find him at the head o! a holiness 
band, held together by temperamental 
affinities. 

a - 

Centenary Church, the most costly and 
beautitul Methodist church on the coast 
north of San Francisco, is at last out of 
debt. This church was built fifteen years 
ago ata cost of $75,000. After the dedica- 
tion, a debt of $15,000, more or less, re- 
mained as the result of the death of Mr. 
James Abraham, who subscribed the 
amount, but died before the money was 
paid, leaving his aftairs in tangled shape. 
This debt continued to grow as church 
debts are wont to do, till the property 
was sold under the shurifi’s hammer. 
The Board ot Church Exteasion, 
through the persistency of Bishop Earl 
Cranston, who was on the ground, and 
the late G. W. Gue, D. D., then presiding 
elder, came to the rescue and bid the prop 
erty in, holding it tor the use of the congre- 
gation till a month ago, when the last re- 
mittance of $10,000 was made. This happy 
consummation was brought about by the 
Board of Church Extension two years ago 
generously reducing the amount of its 
claim, when Rev. W. B. Hollingshead, pas- 
tor, laid siege, securing in good subscrip- 
tions enoagh to pay what ws required. 
Dr. W. H. Heppe, his successor, took hold 
last fall with similar tact and industry, 
pushing what had aiready been undertak- 
én till the money was in bank. Recently 
the final check was forwarded to the Board 
in Philadelphia. The siege has been long 
and trying, but now an immense congrega- 
tion, hopeful and happy, worships under 
their own vine and figtree with no debt to 
molest or make the m afraid ; and one more 
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latitel is justly added to the achievements 
of the Board of Church Extension. 
* * 

Last Thursday there passed away from 
this city to his heavenly home one whose 
ministerial labors date trom the early ter- 
ritorial era of Oregon, and the record ot 
whose faitbtul endeavor is part of the un- 
written history of the early times of this 
northwest Pacific Coast — Rev. Nehemiah 
Doane, D.D. Mr. Doane was born at East- 
ham, Cape Cod, Jan. 22, 1820, and was edu- 
cated at old Holliston Seminary, afterward 
entering Concord Theological School under 
the instruction of John Dempster and 
Osmon Baker. He was one of the first 
alumni of what is now the Boston School 
of Theology. After graduation he was 
married to Miss Matilda Draper, who was 
educated in the boarding school at Spring- 
field, Vt. This worthy woman, three sons 
and one daughter survive. 

Dr. Doane was ordained under the mis- 

sionary rule as deacon and elder by Bishop 
Thomas A. Moiris, and shipped at once, 
with bis wife, under appointment of the 
Missionary Society for Oregon. On the 
last day ot December, 1849, they landed at 
Astoria, at the mouth ot the Columbia 
River, having made the long and tedious 
journey round Cape Horn. Nine days were 
consumed in making the tripin an open 
bateau from Astoria to Portland, a distance 
ot one bundred miles. Here and in the 
region between California and the Canada 
line has Mr. Doane taithtuliy labored for 
fifty-six years as college president, pastor, 
presiding elder, and theological professor, 
pertorming every duty with singular fidel- 
ity ot character. Perhaps no man or mip- 
ister was ever better known to all the 
people of so large an area for more than a 
halt.centary than he. He was always a 
welcome guest wherever night overtook 
him or the appointment to preach led him. 
The coming of ‘‘the preacher’’ in those 
pioneer days was ar event in many a 
lonely home, and his monthly or fort- 
nightly visits drew neighbors together for 
many miles around to the log schoolhouse 
or cabin home of the settlers, eager to hear 
the Word. Atsuch times the hymns were 
**lined”’ so that all might sing; and sing- 
ing it was, too, when stalwart fathers, some 
of them with a child on the arm, gave lusty 
voice, and tired mothers|with babies asleep 
upon thei: breasts joined their quavering 
voives to the melody of Balerma, Orton- 
ville, Amherst, or Dundee, with young 
men and maidens adding their tresh and 
vigorous tones to the full volume of the 
chorus. Then came the sermon, clear and 
convincing, closing with a patbetic appeal 
tor seekers of religion. Before leaving the 
East, Mr. Doane had been designated by 
the Missionary Board as the principal of 
the Oregon Institute, now Willamette Uni- 
versity, otf which Rev. George Whitaker, 
D. D., now in New England, was, some 
years ago, the president. Later he orgar- 
ized the Portland Academy, where a num- 
ber of Oregon’s future stroug men wére 
educated, including two of her governors. 
When Portland University was organized, 
fitteen years ago, Dr. Doane was chosen 
dean ot the Theological School, turning out 
in the succeeding years a number of the 
brightest young men now in the pulpits of 
the West. He wrote a book on ‘‘ Baptism,” 
was the close and lifelong triend of Orange 
Judd, the spiritual father ot Rev. Charles 
H. Payne, D. D.,iand a member of the Gen- 
eral Conterence in 1876. He was scholarly, 
a fine preacher, gentle of manner, and a 
true friend. New England Methodism 
may well be proud of producing a char- 
acter so noble. 

The tuneral services were conducted in 
Taylor Street Methodist Church, under the 
auspices of the Portland Methodist Preach- 
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ers’ Meeting, Rev. C. C. Stratton, D. D., at 
one time chancellor ot Willamette Univer- 
sity, and later of Portland University, 
making the principal address, The Port- 
land preachers appointed a committee, 
consisting of Rev. A. N. Fisher, D. D., Rev. 
C. E. Cline, D. D., and Rev. D. H. Watters, 
to attend the remains, which were taken to 
Salem and buried beside those of Jason 
Lee, the first missionary to Oregon, Bishop 
E. O. Haven, and other distinguished men. 





ACTION OF THE BOARD OF 
BISHOPS 


Concerning Prof. H. G. MitchelJ, D. D. 


Una imously adopted May 1, 1905, and published in 
this number at the request of the Bishops, 


‘ }\HE General Conterence oi 1904 adopted 
the following action : 


“The Bishops are hereby counseled not,to 
nominate or confirm any professor in our theo- 
logical schools concerning whore agreement 
with our doctrinal standards they have a rea- 
sonable doubt. The Bishops are hereby author- 
ized and directed, whenever specific, charges of 
misteaching in any of our theological schools 
are made in writing, by responsible parties, 
members or ministers of our church, to appoint 
a com mittee of their own number tojin vestigate 
such charges, whose report, if adopted by the 
Bishops, shall te transmitted to the trustees of 
the theological school involved, for proper 
action in the premises,”’ 


Under this provision complcints against 
the teachings of Prot. H. G. Mitchell, a pro- 
fessor in the School of Theology of Bos- 
ton University, presented to the Bishops 
last November, were carefully investigated 
by a committee of the board appointed at 
that time. 


On April 26, 1905, that committee reported 
to the Board ot Bishops; and, after tull 
consideration and slight amendment, their 
report was adopted as follows : 


To THE BOARD OF BISHOPS: The coin mittee 
appointed in November, 1904, to investigate cer- 
tain complaints made in writing against the 
teachings of Hinckley G. Mitchell, D. D., a pro- 
fessor in the School of Theology uf Buston Uni- 
versity, and signed by three laymen and four 
ministers of our church, having carefully con- 
sidered the matter committed to them, respect- 
fully report ar follows : 

1, The evidence submitted to us is not suffi- 
cient to prove tke first complaint, namely, that 
Professor Mitchell denies the deity of Christ. 

2 Some of the statements of Professor 
Mitchell concerning the historic character of 
the early chapters of the book of Genesis 
seem to us unwarranted and objectionable, and 
as having a tendency to invalidate the author- 
ity of other portions of the Scriptures. We 
therefore think that there is some ground for 
the complaint, on this head, contained in the 
paper luid before us. 

8. Having carefully considered the other mat- 
ters presented in the complaint we are of the 
opinion that item No. 2 in our report sufficient- 
ly covers the case, and no further deliverance is 
necessary. 

Be it therefore 

Resolved, 1. That the secretary of the Board 
of Bishops be, and is hereby, instructed to 
transmit to the trustees of Boston University a 
copy of this statement, including the report on 
the complaints against Professor Mitchell, ‘' for 
proper action in the premises.” 

2. That having been notified by the trustees 
of their action favoring the continuance of Pro- 
fessor Mitchell in his professorship, the Board of 
B shops, as a matter of courtesy to the trustees, 
and in view of the findings contained in item 
No. 2 of our report recited above, and of the 
reasonable inferences therefrom, respectfally 
returns the nomination of Professor Mitchell 
without action. 


The foregoing is a true copy of the record 
of the action unanimouxly adopted by the 
Board of Bishops in their Conference in 
Louisville, Ky., on Monday, May 1, 1905. 


(Signed) JoHN M. WALDEN, Sec. 
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THE FAMILY 


A LOW MOUND IN THE 
WILDERNESS 


I know a grave on Southern soil, 
A lonely little mound, 

Where three tall pines their sentry keep, 
And scarce a sound 


The silence breaks. Naught but the rush 
Of storms, the caroling bird, 

And soughing wind among the trees 
Is ever heard. 


No human hand has touched that “* low 
Green tent” for thirty years. 

The talling rain and shimmering dew 
The only tears 


Have been that moistened it. But far 
North, where the cold waves foam, 

A mother mourns her drummer boy 
Who ne’er came home. 


But think not while a nation devks 
The graves ot hero dead, 

That where this brave boy sleeps no flower 
Rests o’er his head ; 


For, blown by breath of God, kept by 
His hand, a poppy seed 

Took r»vot and grew a thousand-fold, 
Its every need 


By Him supplied. And when each year 
Flowers deck the patriot’s tomb, 

That low mound in the wilderuess 
Is all ahloom. 


And ever o’er the drummer boy 
The tall pines sentry keep, 
And ever blooms, a crimson pal), 
The “ flower of sleep.”’ 
— VIRGINIA BIOKEN HARRISON, in N. Y. 
Evangelist. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 








Memorial Day 


Beleetions from “The More Excellent Sacrifice: 
Memorial Day Sermons,” by Dr. JOHN W. SAYERS. 


The nation was now called to account for 
its sins —sins of commission upon the 
part of the South, sins of omission upon the 
part of the North. It was the voice of our 
brothers’ blood calling to heaven for re- 
dress. It was in vain that we pleaded that 
we were not our brother’s keeper — that 
we had no constitutional right to interfere 
with the rights of the South. Our clear 
duty had always been to proclaim liberty 
throughout the land ; but we stood and saw 
the portals of the temple closed against a 
proscribed and downtrodden race. The de- 
cree had gone forth that henceforth the 
doors must be open io all; and if not 
opened by the key of justice they must be 
forced by the sword. 


Blood only could wipe out the national 
stain. From Sumter to Appomattox. how 
the whole land groaned! How the earth 
drank the blood of loved ones from ten 
thousand peaceful homes! How bravely 
young and old offered their lives in defence 
ot that Union, symbolized by the old flag 
which so peacofully floats today! The 
sacrifice was terrible, but the object wus 
bevond price. It was life tor life. It was 
lite tor freedom. It was life ior one insepa- 
rable union of States. It was life for one 
flag and one country. The thunders of the 
battles which rent the air during those 
years of conflict shook the nations, and 
thrones and kingdoms trembled under the 
reverberations. Human government the 
world over learned a lesson and gained an 
experience in those four years that no cen- 
tury of events had ever imparted before. 
Look today at our working millions, pay- 
_ng homage to the Stars and Stripes, and 
saying to the nations with whom we have 
entered into honest rivalry with our in- 
dustries : “‘ There is no strife between as. 
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We have neither jealousies nor envies. 
Come under our flag and its stripes shall 
represent the union that dwells among us.” 


Go to yonder battlefield after the fight is 
over and night has drawn the curtain of 
darkness around the scene. The living 
armies, both victorious and vanquished, 
have passed on — the one in pursuit, the 
other in flight. None but the dead and the 
wounded are there, save only the merciful 
corps of surgeons and assistants who are 
seeking the living to bind up their wounds 
and relieve their sufferings. Listen to the 
groans ct agony and the piteous cries for 
help. Directly is heard the voice of one 
heroic sufferer, whose faith rises superior 
to his pain, as he breaks out into that im- 
moctal and unsurpassed song of the soul — 


** Jesus, lover of my sou).” 


The hymn is familiar to all. lt was sung 
in the old church far away where many 
had so often worshiped. It was sung in 
the old home among the hills, when loved 
ones had gathered at the fireside. One 
after another takes up the strain. When 
the words: 
** Sate into the haven guide, 
Ob, receive my soul at last!” 


are reached, far and wide, as far as the ear 
can catch the echo, the whole field resounds 
with the chorus, ascending upon the wings 
of faith up to the throne ot Him who hears 
the prayers of the dying and pardons 
the penitent. Ever since Charles Wesley 
penned that comforting hymn, its language 
has been the cry of the stricken and 
wounded souls. Hearts heavily burdened, 
spirits wounded and distressed, lives 
bereaved and sorrowful, dying men and 
women, have found courage and strengtb. 
and dying grace in the assuring words: 


“ All my trust on Thee is stayed, 
All my help from Thee I bring.” 


And so our heroic soldier, in the midst of 
his pains and dying of his wounds, called 
down the Comforter to his stricken com- 
rades. If, upon such a battlefield, a song 
of trust may be sung by the dying, what 
tbink you will be the song of the hereatter, 
when the redeemed shall sing their hymn 
of rejoicing at the great gathering upon the 
streets of the New Jerusalem ? 


During the war, the State military agent 
at Nashville, passing by the Post Hospital), 
stopped to hear a voice from within singing 
tHe familiar words, 


‘Rally round the flag, boys.” 


The agent remarked to a nurse stasfding in 
the doorway, ‘“‘ That patient is quite merry. 
He must be recovering.’ “‘ You are mis- 
taken, sir,” was the reply.“ He is dying. 
I 8m bis nurse,and the scene so affected 
me that I was obliged to leave the room.” 
Stepping into the ward, he found the sing- 
er just struggling with death. As his voice 
grew more feeble, he poured torth trom his 
patriotic soul the words that had so often 
cheered him on the march and in the fight, 
* Rally once agatin,’’ and, as he sank back 
into his death slumber, his last words, 
which came incoherently, were, ‘‘ The flag, 
boys.’”’ Ashe passed with his colors into 
the ranks upon the other side of the river, 
a score of voices from his sick and wound. 
ed comrades joined in that grand old 
hymn, 
“Am I a soldier of the cross?”’ 


The harmony of the singing was mingled 
with sympathetic sobs and tears from a 
hundred by-standers, who never forgot the 
loyal singer or his wounds. Over that 
death scene, loyalty to the Union was 
again and again pledged and strengthened. 
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In 1863 Mr. Lincoln issued the Rlorious 
Proclamation of Emancipation. It 8e60ms 
that Providenve had waited for this mos; 
important and decisive action upon th, 
part of the Executive. It was life to the 
Union and death to the Rebellion. With i; 
the Southern dream of a proud empire 
reared apon the unrequited toil of an eg 
slaved race, vanished forever. The stars 
upon our flag grew brighter as freedom’s 
standard-bearer raised it high above the 
smoke of battle, and carried it into the hot. 
test of the fight, and to victory. The war 
is long since over and years of prosperity 
and peace have passed between the surren. 
der and today. Weread backward through 
the pages of history and learn the provi- 
dences which its passing events could not 
have revealed: to us. 


‘* We see dimly in the present, 
What is small and what ts great, 
Slow of faith, how weak an arm 
May turn the iron helm of fate.” 


The Grand Army has taught a broad 
lesson of tealty. The very spirit of our 
loyal dead rises up in judgment against 
whatever would break down our Constitu- 
tion, dissever our Union, or destroy 
our nationality. If it was a country 
worth living for when the Constitu- 
tion was undergoing its severest 
trial, if it was worth dying for when 
armed rebellion threatened a severance ot 
its union, it is worth saving now that it is 
great, respected, and prosperous. In the 
midst of our sorrow for our dead, ard in 
their glorious memories, we look for the 
integrity of all that they fought for. We 
look from the mounds underneath which 
they sleep, up to the flag for which they 
died, and from that beloved standard we 
look to the God of battles, praying that 
into His keeping shall be committed the 
interests of the nation and the weliare of 
humanity which our institutions represent. 
As we have been true to our flag, and 
loyal to our country, let us be Joyal and 
true to the Almighty Leader of the hosts of 
righteousness, so that when we stand face 
to face with His judgments, we shall know 
even as we are known. He still calls us to 
battle for the right, and 


* He bas sounded forth His trumpet that shall 
never call retreat ; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His 
mercy-seat ; 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him, be jubi- 
lant. my feet ; 
Our God is marching on.” 


What a mighty voice speaks from our 
national cemeteries and from the lone 
grave of the dead soldier by the wayside! 
What potent influences are going up from 
tbe many fields that the war drenched with 
human blood! Silently the grass may grow 
over these fields and plentifully the grain 
may yield its wealth to the garner, while 
the glad husbandman ‘sings his harvest 
home; but the memory of what was done 
there will never fade. Though centuries of 
peace may roll over these fields they will 
not be forgotten, for to all time they will 
be hallowed spots where, for every drop of 
blood that ebbed from the faithful soldier's 
heart, there will spring up a new germ, in 
some living heart, as a safeguard to repub- 
lican institutions.. Our boys, who read the 
history of their heroism, and who may 
some day tread with pilgrim teet over 
these memorable spois, as they recall the 
sacrifice, will drink in fresh inspirations 
of patriotism and will receive new courage 
to emulate their example in defence of 
country, flag and home. These dead heroes, 
as well as the livirg comrades, speak to us 
today, not of strife, but of harmony; not o! 
war, but of peace. 


‘NN 
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THE ORATOR OF THE DAY 
MRS. 0. W. SUOTT. 


HE twelve o’clock stage rolled up the 
hill into the village of Kent’s Cor- 
ners. Why ‘Corners,’ ask the fore- 
fathers, who cut up the towns and 
made so many of them in ye olden days. 
With the certainty of long habit the 
horses stopped at the fountain and 
plunged their noses into the great shallow 
basin of water, while a boy, who highly 
valued the privilege, took the mail. bag 
to the post-office. Meanwhile the driver 
sat on his perch, leaning forward rest- 
fully. 

‘*What’s all that mean? He didn’t 
stop at the tavern,’”’? and Cap’n Slucum, 
followed by several ‘‘ comrades,” ap- 
proached the stage. 

‘‘ Why didn’t ye bring Colonel Vander- 
berg ?’’ he demanded. 

‘* Wasn’t there to bring.”’ 

‘Ye didn’t wait till the folks all got 
out.”’ 

‘* Did, too — watched every last one.’’ 

‘* When does the next train come?”’ 
asked Comrade Hicks. 

‘‘Half-past four,’’ promptly returned 
the driver ; and, gathering up the reins, 
he drove away with a sympathetic grin, 
wondering what they would do at the 
Corners without their Memorial Day 
orator. For even the stage-driver knew 
that at no single point on his route were 
the people more patriotic. Flags were 
fluttering everywhere that 30th of May, 
not only in the village, but along the 
country road, where every farm-house 
displayed the red, white-and blue. 

“« He hasn’t come.’’ Cap’n Slocum an- 
nounced the self-evident fact to the 
group. 

‘¢ What’ll ye do about it?” queried Joe 
Hicks. 

‘‘ What’s the trouble with the minis- 
ter?’’ asked another. 

‘‘ He’s too awful young to suit Hetty 
Hyde. She says we ought to have a 
soldier, or anyway somebody that re- 
mem bers.’’ 

‘‘She’s right! She’s right!’ puffed 
one-legged Hiram Burgess ; ‘‘ but besides 
bein’ too young, he’e goin’ to Canaan to 
speak. There he goes now, in that buggy 
— him and his wife.’’ 

‘‘ Where’s the man that’s candidatin’ 
over to the other church?” inquired 
Comrade Seth Mitchell. 

‘*‘ He’s oft where he lives, only on Sun- 
days,’’ several voices answered. 

‘The folks’ll come, same’s ever,’’ said 
Burgess. 

‘* And the band.’’ 

‘* And the school children with their 
songs.’’ 

‘Tell ye what ’?— and Cap’n Slocum, 
who felt the responsibility of a leader, 
spoke with decision —‘‘I’ll harness up 
and drive to the Falls and get Father 
Cutler. He was our pastor in war times, 
and while he’s shattered, once get him 
started, and he’ll talk good. Now you 
have the bell rung and take care of the 
folks, and J’ll be back in time to begin 
the meeting.’’ 

The captain’s horse did not break the 
record that day, and, in spite of urging, 
consumed two hours and a half on the 
trip. The church was filled with a wait- 
ing crowd, and the band had nearly ex- 
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hausted its: repertory of patriotic tunes, 
when the marshal of the day appeared 
— alone. 

‘* What’s up ?”’ asked Comrade Hicks, 
who had been pacing the vestibule impa- 
tiently. 

‘*Father Cutler’s sick in bed,’ an- 
swered the ‘Captain, wiping his perspir- 
ing face. ‘‘ We’ve got to forage for our- 
selves somehow.’’ 

‘* Forage !’’ echoed Hicks, 

‘* Well —I thought of the Declaration 
of Independence, or Lincoln’s speech at 
Gettysburg.”’ 

‘* Who’s goin’ to read ’em?’”’ 

‘* Well, we haven’t much time to ”’ — 

‘You'll have to talk, Cap’n,’’ sug- 
gested Comrade Hicks, encouragingly. 
‘Just give ’em any old thing you hap- 
pen to think of, as you do over t’ the 
hall.’’ 

Now Captain Slocum was a diffident 
man, and just now a very weary one. 
The march to the cemetery in the morn- 
ing, and the trip tothe Falls, especially 
the return when his load was heavier 
than that which the horse drew, had left 
him mentally incapable of speech- 
making. 

‘* The band has stopped playing.’’ 

They wentin. Comrade Hicks took a 
seat as far back as possible, and Cap’n 
Slocum advanced to the platform. Only 
one sentence had he power to frame — 
one to which his mind had clung during 
his homeward trip: ‘‘ My dear friends, 
Father Cutler is sick, and unable to 
grace this glorious occasion.’’ He repeat- 
ed it, and then, with a beseeching look, 
he addressed the teachers: ‘‘ Could the 
children sing one of their songs?”’ 

This was a change from the program, 
but the teachers rallied to his help. 

Meanwhile there was a stir among the 
women, and down the broad aisle came 
Miss Hetty Hyde. She whiepered to the 
chairman, and, as he listened, an expres- 
sion of relief overspread his face. As 
soon as the song was finished he arose. 

‘*‘ Friends, and neighbors, and com- 
rades,’’ he began, ‘‘ we’re rescued ! This 
friend who has done so much for the 
Corners has a right to be heard. Happy 
to introduce Mies Hetty Hyde as the 
orator of the day.’’ 

Some one started a cheer, and the 
chairman cried : ‘‘ Make it unanimous ! 
Make it unanimous!” and the old 
church resounded with the concussion of 
friendly palme. 

Everybody knew Miss Hyde, and yet 
they did not. The older people remem- 
bered how in war time, as a girl of seven- 
teen, she had engaged herself to Dwight 
Holman, a young man who worked in 
her father’s grist-mill. Mr. Hyde had 
sent her away to school, but they re- 
membered how, whenever a vacation 
brought her home, she came from the 
big white house to the post-office and 1e- 
ceived her letters gay with patriotic em- 
blems. This continued for three years, 
and then, just before his time of service 
expired, Dwight was killed in battle. Her 
father had said, ‘‘ Hetty will soon forget 
him,’’ but, like s0 many women of that 
generation, she remained unmated. 

Most of her life hud been spent in 
Kent’s Corners, and she had helped to 
secure for it many of its substantial im- 
provements —the soldiers’ monument, 
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the library, and fountain ; but, like other 
great natures, she “dwelt apart and 
walked alone’”’ in much that pertained 
to the inner world of thought and feeling. 
As the cheer greeted her ears she felt its 
sincerity, but saw also the unfeigned sur- 
prise in the faces before her. Could a 
woman give a Memorial Day address ? 

Miss Hyde was still erect and slight in 
spite of her fitty-eight years, and into her 
face came a reflection of youth as she be- 
gan : 

‘““T have been thinking about this 
meeting for several days, and hoping that 
Colonel Vanderberg would give us a 
reminiscent address. Then I began to 
think what J would say if I were in his 
place, and asked myself : ‘ Why is it that 
some of these women who remember the 
home side of the war are not asked to tell 
their experience before it is too late?’ 
When your chairman came in alone, 
something told me that this was my op- 
portunity. For there were battles fought 
here in the North, and sacrifices made, 
and victories achieved, which ought to be 
recorded, Captain Slocum went for 
Father Cutler only to find that the old 
hero is almost through with earth. Well, 
I remember he was our pastor in ’62 and 
63, and how he worked for the country. 
Some of you veterans who went out as 
boys — we were schoolmates, you know 
— never realized that his sermons were 
your inspiration as well as the old New 
York Tribune and ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 
Did you know that he wore his pulpit 
suit until it was out at the elbows, that he 
might help the soldiers? And did you 
know that he took Mrs. Hicks to the par- 
asonage and gave her good’ care that Joe 
might go to war?” 

‘*That’s a fact,’’ murmured Comrade 
Hicks, wiping his eyes. 

“One Sunday morning the news of 
a great battle came to the village. My 
father went up the pulpit stairs and told 
him. His face grew white, and, turning 
toward the congregation, he repeated the 
news, adding: ‘As Jesus helped the 
suffering on the Sabbath, so we must 
follow His example this day.’ After we 
were dismissed the women went to work 
scraping lint and rolling bandages, while 
he went with a company of old men and 
boys all over town gathering up bedding 
and clothing and delicacies for the sol- 
diers in the hospitale. And the people 
gave until it seemed as if they would have 
nothing left. Such a minister deserved 
a@ pension — of course he did! But very 
soon he will go to his crowning. 

“Have you ever thought, comrades, 
how it was possible that the common 
industries could go right on in the North 
while s» many thousands of laboring men 
were away? It was wonderful to see 
how, right here at Kent’s Corners, the 
latent ability of women was developed. 
Mr. Mitchell’s father was the village mer- 
chant. Did his mother shut up the store 
when he and Seth enlisted? No, indeed ! 
She mastered the business, and with her 
younger son’s help bought and sold so 
carefully and wisely that when Seth re- 
turned, alone, he found everything flour- 
ishing. 

‘* Still harder work was done on the 
farms. Women and girls wh) were afraid 
of horses and fied froma pair of horns, 

Continued on page 658 
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The Orator of the Day 
Continued from page 655 





conquered their fear and the science of 
farming at the same time. What pride 
there was in bringing in corn and potatoes 
of their own raising when they held their 
first Soldiers’ Aid Fair! Wonderful cos- 
tumes were evolved that first bitter cold 
winter, and many a sleigh-load of vegeta- 
bles and provisions was driven to the hall 
by{women wearing ‘ buffalo’ coats and fur 
caps belonging to husbands and brothers 
at the front. In the evening, when sing- 
ing, recitations and dialogues were parts 
of the program, my lady hung coat, cap, 
and whip in an ante-room, and in her 
prettiest gown acted her part. Flora 
Burgess, come to the platform, please, 
and recite Whittier’s ‘Corn Song’ as you 
did one evening when you were a wisp of 
a girl.”’ 

The stout matron addressed shook her 
head so decidedly that Miss Hyde said, 
with a laugh: ‘‘ She has forgotten it ; but 
I cannot believe she has iorgotten how she 
froze her fingers trying to shovel a path 
through the snowdrifts that winter. Those 
years of war wonderfully developed the 
boys and girls into burden-bearers in our 
little community. You would laugh and 
you would cry if I could bring before you 
the picture of scenes that I remember — 
the real heroiem of everyday life while we 
were facing poverty, and sacrifice, and 
dread. How did we doit? Why, it was 
the same spirit which sent you to the 
battle-field. As Whittier wrote : 


“* The leveled gun, the battle- brand, 
We may not take; 
But calmly loyal we can stand 
And sufter with our suffering iand 
For conscience’ suke.’’’ 


Through remiviscences, laughable aud 
pathetic, Miss Hyde held her audience 
foc a half-hour, and then with a tender- 
mess which sprang from a sacred, never- 
mentioned personal experience, she spoke 
of those who never returned. Perhaye 
because of the womanly touch, the great 
sacrifice seemed more real ; but there were 
tears and silence as she told of the tele- 
grams, of the signals sent from house to 
hhouse, of the sermons preached by the 
minister whose whole soul was given to 
his country and his people. Not forget- 
ting the wider outlook of later days, she 
#ketched the possibilities of a navion capa- 
ble of such heroism and of such sacrifice, 
appealing to the generation entrusted 
with interests as great, to prove them- 
welves worthy of the legacy received from 
their fathers. 

It was hard to realize that an hour had 
passed when Mirs Hyde had sat down, 
and the band played ‘‘ Should Auld Ac- 
‘quaintance be Forgot?” And before 
‘those who wished to shake her hand had 
weached the platform, the ‘‘ orator of the 
day ” had slipped away through a rear 
door. 

“Well, now, wasn’t that what you 
might call a providence?’ said Cap’n 
Slocum, after the crowd had dispersed. 

“T¢ was surprisin,’ it really was. I 
‘wouldn’t like to be quoted, bot I never 

enjoyed an oration more. I was ’most 
ashamed to cry, but I had lots o’ compa- 
ny — when she talked — well, well!” 
and Comrade Burgess turned to give his 
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eyes one final application of his damp 
handkerchief. 

‘* Strange to me nobody ever thought to 
invite her before. Women remember 
some things better than men do. Fact is, 
they remember about all that’s worth 
while,’’ said Joe Hicks. 

He stood for a moment studying the car- 
pet, and then added: ‘I s’pose I’ve 
committed what ministers call a sin of 
omission. You see, I was Dwight H»l- 
man’s chum, and I’d ought to ’a’ gone to 
Hetty Hyde after I got home, and I never 
did. [ was young and scared of women 
folks, and she always had a sort of dis- 
coureging way.’’ 

‘* What had ye to tell, Joe?” 

‘“‘Things about Dwight. He tried to 
improve himself every way after he went 
to war — took writing lessons, and rend 
good books while we was in camp ; never 
took a drop o’ whiskey or a morsel o’ 
tobacco, no matter how much I laughed 
at him. One day, when I was unusual 
provokin,’ he says: ‘ Joe, I’m doin’ it be- 
cause the girl I want to marry deserves 
the best man God ever made.’ Yes, sir! I 
didn’t chaff bim no more, and he got to 
be the whitest Christian I ever knew. I[’d 
’a’ gone to the dogs if it hadn’t been for 
Dwight. Now — wasn’t I to blame not 
to tell her? Would ye tell her now?” 

‘Sure! Get right along.” ‘ It’s high 
time you done your duty,” his comrades 
assured him ; and Cap’n Slocum added : 
‘* Tell her I’ll never forget, so long as I 
live, what she did for metoday. My! 
she was a whole ‘ Woman’s Relief Corps’ 
when she came sailin’ up the aisle. I tell 
you again, boys, we haven’t had in this 
town what ye might call a real Memorial 
Day — that means a day of memories, 
don’t it? — like this for twenty-five 
years ; and don’t you forget it !’’ 

Joe had paused to listen, and also to 
compose his thoughts. He was glad he 
was in his uniform, for it linked the pres- 
ent more closely with the past. Was it 
yesterday that he and Dwight wore their 
new soldier clothes? Involuntarily he 
straightened his toil-bent back and start- 
ed off with quite a martial air, softly 
whistling, ‘‘ We’ll rally round the flag, 
boys.’’ 

‘* Yes, yes, it all comes. back to Joe,”’ 
mused Cap’n Slocum. ‘‘ I can’t seem to 
shake it off myself, neither,’ and he drew 
the back of his hand across his eyes. 

So they stood and watched him until he 
disappeared, making his way under the 
spreading maples and fluttering flags to 
bear to the big house on the hill messages 
long delayed, which should crown with 
hallowed joy for Hetty Hyde this ‘‘ day 
of memories.’’ 


Newton Upper Falis, Mass. 





— Hardly any lesson in life is more 
important than to learn to say, “I am 
sorry,” at the right time and with sincere 
expression. It heals many a breach and 
atones for many a blunder. To apologize, 
that is to excuse one’s self, is also a fine 
art. Butit is only occasionally necessary, 
and then should be done as simply and 
briefly as possible. We have ail suffered 
from too. apologetic persons — the relative 
who fills almost her entire letter with ex- 
cuses for not having written more prompt- 
ly; the acquaintance who tells you at 
every meeting that she has “ been meaning 
to call all winter, but ’ — etc. ; the friend 
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who apologizes for having forgotten your 
birthday. In all these cases the apology 
would better have beeu left unsaid. Betore 
apologizing, always stop and _ think 
whether, perhaps, you will not make a bad 
matter worse, or at least place the recipient 
in an embarrassing position. If so, ignore 
past taults and try to make good your neg- 
lects by increasing friendly attentions. — 
Congregationalist. 





THE BRAVEST BATTLE 


The bravest battle that ever was fought ! 
Shall I teil you where and when ? 
On the maps ot the world you will find it 
not ; 
’T was fought by the mothers of men. 


Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen ! 

Nay, not with eloquent word or thought, 
From mouths of wonderful men. 


But deep in a walled up woman’s heart, 
A woman that would not yield, 

But bravely, silently bore her part — 
Lo! there is that battlefield. 


No marshaling troop, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave ; 

But, oh! these battles they last so long, 
From babyhood to grave. 


Yet, faithful still as a bridge of stars, 
She fights in her walled-up town — 
Fights on and on in the endless wars ; 

Then, silent, unseen, goes down. 


O ye with banners and battle shot, 
And soldiers to shout and praise, 

I tell you the kingliest victories tought 
Are fought in these silent ways. 


O spotless woman in a world of shame! 
With splendid and silent scorn, 

Go back to God as white as you came, 
The kingliest warrior born. 


— Joaquin Miller. 





‘*Giving In” 


66 UT don’t you think,’’ Dr. Meredith 

said, gently, ** that we sometimes 
win our greatest victories just by — giving 
in?” 

“Tt’s the principle of the thing,’ Miss 
Mary insisted. ‘That woman means to be 
disagreeable. If I let her ride over me in 
little things” -- 

**Maybe she’s only tired —too tired to 
take the longer way round the grass to 
the well. And as for having picked that 
daffodil —did you never feel hungry fora 
flower, or the sight and touch of some 
beautiful thing? ” 

* But I wouldn’t steal it!’’ 

** Steal it?” repeated the old man, his 
eyes on the wind tossed blossoms beyond 
the gravel walk. ‘Steal it from whom? 
It was God’s earth and air, God’s rain and 
sunshine, that brought it into being. That 
daffodil may have meant much to your 
neighbor ’* — 

“But it’s the principle of the thing. 
Surely you don’t advocate ’’ — 

“Miss Mary,” the doctor interposed, 
gently, “ I’ve lived almost twice as long as 
you have, and I’ve come to believe that 
there is only one indispensable principle — 
and that is love. We can never really 
know the pain and weariness of another’s 
life. Only love can understand —a little.’’ 

It was the next afternoon, when Miss 
Mary was weeding near the whitewashed 
tence, that voices sounded on the other 
side. Was it Dr. Meredith’s? Yes, and 
“that woman’s.”’ 

“It has done her a world of good — just 
that one blossom. They used to grow in 
our old home, and it’s been years since 
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she’s even smelled one. I meant to ask the 
lady for it, but she seemed so kind of — 
hard” — 

‘But she isn’t, when you really know 
her,’’ the doctor said, and tears of gratitude 
sprang to Miss Mary’s eyes. 

“Well,” the other returned, * we’d had 
some words about the path, and I’ve made 
up my mind not to speak to her again, 
and—” 

* And you wouldn’t givein?” The doc- 
tor shook his head with a wistful smile in 
his kind eyes. 

‘* My sister said I was wrong,’’ the other 
returned. ‘‘She says as we near the bor- 
der-land, things like that don’t seem worth 
noticing. Oh, if ycu knew how that flower 
has helped the time pass with my aister! 
It has almost made mé want to go to the 
laly and thank her, but of course she 
wouldn’t understand; she’d only think I 
was giving in to get more, and s0’”’— 

On the other side ot the fence Miss Mary 
was gathering a great cluster of golden 
bloom. There was a new light in her eyes. 
Was it trom the brightaess of the blos- 
soms before her or the radiance of the joy 
ot “giving in ?.” — Youth’s Companion. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE DECORATION DAY LADY 


46 HERE she comes again!’ cried 
Eloise. 

‘*‘ Where ?’’ asked Dudley. 

‘‘Down Tulip Pathway; she almost 
always comes that way. And oh, look 
what lovely flowers she’s brought tcday, 
such a great basketful !’’ 

Both children thrust their heads through 
the hedge that separated their own ground 
from the cemetery proper, for Eloise and 
Dudley Drummond lived in ‘‘ the ceme- 
tery house,”’ as the other children called 
it. In the winter it was rather bleak and 
lonely, though the white shafts rising out 
of the surrounding feathery snow looked 
beautiful. And underneath the soft cov- 
erlet rested many quiet sleepers. 

Eloise often thoaght of them, and some 
of the names followed by the words, 
‘‘aged eight,” or ‘“‘aged ten,” grew 
familiar to her. 

The lady whom they were watching 
had also grown familiar to the children. 
Every pleasant Saturday for months they 
had seen her come with her basket full 
of (flowers : ,violets ‘in early spring, roses 
in their season, and later the many-hued 
summer flowers were brought by the 
‘‘ Decoration Day Lady,’ as Dudley 
named her when they began to notice 
her regular visits. 

«‘ We'll call her the ‘ Decoration Day 
Lady,’” said he, ‘cause she decorates 
every week, ’stead of only once a year, as 
the soldiers do.”’ 

Often as they had watched her com- 
ing, they had never yet been brave enough 
to address her. Usually they hid behind 
the hedge, and watched her lay flowers 
tenderly on the graves. The children 
noticed that it was beside the smaller 
one that she lingered longest, and on 
that she spread the most beautiful 
flowers. 

“J’m going to speak to her,’’ an- 
nounced Eloise, boldly, one day. 

‘QO Eloise, would you dare?” whis- 

d Dudley. 
eae I would. Every week, for months 
and months, she’s put flowers on ‘ Baby 
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Bessie’s’ grave, more than it could possi- 
bly hold, and there’s ‘ Margaret Grace, 
aged ten,’ and ‘ Lillian May, aged nine 
years and fourteen days,’ and lots and 
lots of others that never have a single 
flower, only the grass growing up so tall 
and wavy overthem. I’m so glad,” and 
here Eloise’s voice dropped to a whisper, 
“that God made the grass so tall and 
pretty, for when the wind blows it seems 
to bow its head cs if to whisper, ‘ Lie still, 
little children ! I’m here, I’m here.’ ”’ 

Dudley drew a quick breath. ‘‘ You do 
think such queer things, Eloise. But 
let’s crawl through and tell her before the 
basket is empty. Maybe if she knew, 
she’d put just a few on the other graves,’’ 

He started to wriggle through the small 
opening, but Eloise clutched him excit- 
edly by the arm. 

‘* Dudley ! wait « minute! I’ve thought 
of something lovely. It’s a great deal 
better than telling her. You know when 
they are going to decorate the soldiers’ 
graves they mark each one with a tiny 
flag, so that when they come marching in 
it will be easy to find them.”’ ; 

** Yea,’”’ said DudJey. ‘ 1’ve helped put 
the flags on. But what’s that got to do 
with this? ”’ 

‘* Why,’’ and Eloise’s eyes were shining 
like stars, ‘‘ we’ll make some tiny white 
paper flags ’’ — 

‘‘A white flag means peace,’’ inter- 
rupted Dudley. 

‘Yes, I know. And white is what 
they always use for children ; it means 
mnocence, I guess. Anyway, she’ll see 
white plainer. And on the flags we’ll 
print large, so that the Decoration Day 
Lady will see it, something like this: 
‘ Please put a few flowers on this grave, 
for a little child lies here,’ and p’raps 
she’ll spare some.,”’ 

Dudley was delighted with the plan, 
and soon the children were busy with 
their flags, which were carefully put away 
ubtil the all-important Saturday. 

The Decoration Day Lady had another 
name which the children had not yet 
learned, and which, had they known it, 
would have caused them some astonish- 
ment. She wasa very rich woman who 
lived in another part of the city, and it 
was her only child, a little daughter, 
whose grave she cared for so tenderly. 

Ever since the death of Baby Bessie 
Mrs. Swain had known no joy like the 
sad pleasure of covering the little mound 
weekly with fresh flowers, and so she 
brought the fairest and sweetest in great 
abundance, 

Early that eventful day Eloise and 
Dudley crept through tbe; hedge, and 
soon the sun shone down upon white 
flags of peace stuck in a few small 
mounds, those nearest the Decoration 
Day Lady’s lot having been chosen by 
the children. 


Down Tulip Pathway came the sad 
black figure with its burden of beauty, 
while the children watched with anxious 
eyes. Would she see the white flags, 
and, seeing, read their gentle message ? 

A few steps further, and the fluttering 
bit of whiteness caught her eye. She 
stooped and read the childish words: 
‘For a little child lies here,” 

Then there were other children! 
She hadn’t thought of that. Children of 
long ago, and other mothers whose hearts 
had been wrung with sorrow ; mothers 
who had gone to juin their little ones ; 
perhaps that was why the graves had 
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only the waving*grass to guard them. 
Quickly, with r hands, she placed 
flowers on the little mound. Then she 
noticed the other tiny flags, and laid a 
tribute on each marked grave — all this 
before she went to Baby Beesie’s — and 
with awestruck, wondering eyes the chil- 
dren watched. eeg7tTs Re 
When she finally reached her little 
daughter’s resting-place she had only one 
flower left — a pure white rose. But in 


her heart had blossomed another flower. . 


Out of the cioud of selfish grief that had 
so long enfolded ber had sprung a love 
and sympathy for others who had suf- 
fered. And thus, remembering the dead, 
a thought of the living came; sick chil- 
dren, sad children, children in homes‘ 
and hospitals, to whom a few fragrant 
flowers would mean a heaven-sent mes- 
sage from the great All- father, and whose 
lives could be brightened by her care and 
bounty. And so the Decoration Day 
Lady became God’s messenger to the 
living rather than the dead. — May W. 
CLYMER, in Congregationalist. 





SMALLEST OF THE DRUMS 


When the opulence of summer unto wood 
and meadow comes, 
And within the tangled graveyard riot 
old. time spice and bloom, 
Then dear Nature brings her tribute to the 
** smallest of the drums,” 
Spreads the sweetest of her blossoms on 
the little soldier’s tomb. 


In the quiet country village, still they tell 
ou how he died ; 
And the story moves you strangely, more 
than other tales of war. 
Thrice heroic seems the hero, if he be a 
child beside, 
And the wound that tears his bosom is 
more sad than others far. 


In the ranks of Sherman’s army none su 
P gen and small as he, 
With his face so sott and dimpled, and 
his innocent blue eyes. 
Yet of ai! the Union drummers he could 
drum most skilltully, 
With a spirit — said his Colonel — fit to 
make the dead arise ! 


‘In the charge at Chickamauga (so beside 


his littie grave 
You may learn the hero’s story of sume 
villager, perchance), 
When his regiment sank, broken, from the 
rampart, like « wave, 
Thrice the clangor oi his drum. beat ral- 
lied to a tresh advance. 


There he stood upon the hillside, capless, 
with his shining hair 
Blown about his childish forehwad like 
the bright silk of the corn ; 
And the men looked upana saw him stand- 
ing brave and scathless there, 
As an angel on a hilltop, in the drifting 
mist of morn. 


Thrice they rallied at his drum. beat — then 
the tattered flag went down ! 
Some one caught it, waved it skyward for 
@ moment, and then tell. 
In the dust and gore and drabble, all the 
stars of freedom’s crown, 
And the soldiers beaten backward from 
the emblem loved so well ! 


Then our drummer. boy, our hero, from his 
neck the drum.cord flung, 
And amid the hail of bullets to the fallen 


banner s ; 
Quick he ar te from dishonor ; quick 
before them all he sprung, 
And in fearless, proud defiance, waved 
the old flag o’er his head ! 


For a minute’s space the cheering, louder 
than the singing balls, 
And the soldiers pressing forward, clos. 
ing up their broken line, 
Then the child’s bright head, death strick- 
en, on his throbbing bosoin falls, 
And the brave eyes that God lighted 
cease with lite and soul to shine. 


In the flag he saved they wrapped him ; in 
that starry shroud he lies, 
And the roses and the lilacs and the 
daisies seem to know ; 
For in all that peaceful acre, sleeping 
‘neath the summer skies, 
There is neither mound nor tablet that is 
wreathed and guarded so! 


— JAMES BUCKHAN, in Independent. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. O. HOLWAY, D. D., U. 5. N. 





Second Quarter Lesson X 


SUNDAY, JUNE 4, 1905. 
JOUN 20: 11-23. 
THE RESURRECTION 


1 Preliminary 


GOLDEN TEXT: But now is Christi risen 
from the dead and become the firstfruits of them 
that slept. — 1 Cor. 15 : 20. 


2. DATE: Sunday morning, April 9, A. D. 30 
8. PLACE: Jerusalem, and its vicinity. 


4. PARALLEL NARRATIVES: Matt. 28: 
1-20; Mark 16:120; Luge 23: 56; 24: 1-53. 


5. CONNECTION: The burial of Jesus in 
Joseph’s tomb ; the sealing and guarding of the 
tomb; the earthquake and descent of the angel ; 
the fright and filght of the soldiers; the roll- 
ing away of the stone ; our Lord’s resurrection, 
unseen by mortal eye; the approach of the 
Jewish women, bearing spices; Mary Magda- 
lene’s surprise at finding the tomb empty, and 
her speedy departure to bear the news to Peter 
and Jobn ; the breathless race of the latter dis- 
ciples to the tomb ; and John’s faith. 


6. HOME READINGS: Monday— John 20: 
1-10. Twesday—John 20:11-28. Wednesday — 
Matt. 28: 920. Thursday — Luke 24:13 24. Fré- 
day — Luke 24 : 25-35. Saturday — Luke 24 : 36 48, 
Sunday — 1 Cor. 16: 1-11. 


tl Introductory 


The apostles retired, but Mary Magda- 
lene lingered, tearful and with a breaking 
heart, at the tomb. One desire absorbed 
her — to recover the stolen body. She 
stooped and gave a quick glance into the 
empty sepulchre. Angelic forms sat there 
—one where the head, the other where 
the feet, had lain ; and as she looked in 


with streaming eyes they inquired why. 


she wept ; but her agitation was such that 
she was not surprised at the apparition or 
the question. She simply answered, in a 
passion of tears: ‘‘ Because they have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they bave laid Him.”’ Asshe turned 
away a Stranger stood beside her, whom 
she took to be the gardener, and who also 
asked the cause of her weeping. She 
begged him to tell ber where he had put 
the body, if it were he that had taken it 
away. ‘‘ Jesus eaith unto her, Mary!”’ 
In an instant she recognized Him, and in 
an ecstasy of rapture, wonder and devo- 
tion, fell at His feet. One word only she 
uttered : ‘‘ Kabboni!*’ He gently with- 
drew from her. ‘ Cling not to Me,” He 
said tenderly, ‘* I bave not yet ascended.”’ 
And then He commissioned her to pub- 
lish the glad tidings : ‘* Tell My brethren 
that I ascend unto My Father and your 
Father, and My God and your God.’’ She 
delayed not with the thrilling message. 
‘*T have seen the Lord,’ she told the dis- 
ciples, ‘‘ and how that He had said these 
things to her.’ 

Easter evening came. In a retired room 
and with closed doors the timid disciples 
met to ‘‘ eat meat ’’ together, and todiscuss 
the testimonies of those who professed to 
have seen the Lord. But though those 
testimonies were numerous, though even 
Peter related the appearance granted to 
him, and the Emmaus disciples arrived 
with their strange etory of the Traveler 
who became known to them in the break- 
ing of bread, doubt or despair still held 
sway in the little circle. 

Suddenly, though no door swung on its 
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hinges, Jesue stood in their midst. Silence 
fell upon the company. Awestruck, they 
imagined they were gazing upon an appa- 
rition —a_ spirit. Even the salutation, 
‘* Peace be unto you!” in the well-re- 
membered tones, failed to dispel their ter- 
ror. But when He showed them His 
hands and His side, when they were con- 
vinced tbat the same Form stood alive be- 
fore then. which had hung pierced 
and dying on the cross, and had lain cold 
and still in the tomb, ‘‘ then were the dis- 
ciples glad when they saw the Lord.” 
Again repeating His benediction of peace, 
He told them that He was about to 
send them forthinto the world, even as the 
Father had sent Him (whose mission was 
now accomplished) into the world ; and, 
breathing upon them, He said, ‘‘ Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost ’’ — assuring them at 
the same time, as the nucleus of His 
future church, that to them would be 
committed authority to proclaim the con- 
ditions and assurance of Divine forgive- 
ness to the penitent and the retention of 
sin by the impenitent. 


lll Expository 


ll. Mary stood (R. V.,‘* was standing ’’) 
without... weeping. — She had returned 
to the tomb more slowly thar she had leit 
it. While absent the other women had 
reached the tomb, had seen the angelic ap 
pearances, had received the assurance that 
Jesus had risen, and had fled from the sepul- 
chre with the joyful commission to“ tell His 
disciples, and Peter ;”’ the two disciples had 
come and gone; but Mary, perhaps the 
most eager and anxious of them all, had 
thus far been left in the most sorrowful sus. 
pense. Looked into the sepulchre (R. V., 
“tomb ”’). — She had scarcely stopped to 
look in when she first came. 


12 14. Two angels in white sitting — the 
heavenly sentinels, not yet released, sta- 
tioned over the body of our Lord, one at His 
head, one at His feet. The apostles saw no 
angel ; the other women at first only one. 
They have taken away my Lord. — In the 
intensity ot her feeling even the supernat- 
ural excites no wonder. She is too wrought 
up by the disappearance of the body of her 
Lord to be surprised at anything. Turned 
herself back. — It was useless to peer into 
the empty tomb ; she wil] look through the 
garden in hope of finding some clue to the 
mirsing body. Saw (R. V., “ beholdeth ’’) 
Jesus... knew not that it was Jesus. — 
Perhaps her eyes were “ holden ”’ as in the 
case ot the Emmaus disciples; possibly, 
however, her non- recognition of Jesus was 
due to the fact that she had not the faintest 
suspicion that He was alive; she was utter- 
ly absorbed in the desire tc fud His body. 


15, 16. Woman, why weepest thou ? — 
the same question that the angels had put 
to her. Supposing him to be the gar- 
dener — perhaps an enployee of Joseph of 
Arimathea, and therefore responsible for 
the tomb andits contents. If thou have 
borne him hence. — The tomb had been 
loaned in a moment ot emergency. Mary 
seems to reason that the owner had fixed 
upon some more permanent resting. place 
for the Lord’s body, and had directed its re- 
moval. Jesus saith unto her, Mary —a 
self-revealing word. No other than her 
Lord himself could pronounce her name 
like that. Her soul passes in an instant 
from deepest anguish to highest joy. Rab. 
boni — ‘** my Master,’’ or ‘* my Teacher.”’ 
She utters the one word of joyful recogni- 
tion, and then falls at His teet, seeking to 
embrace them in the transports of ber glad. 
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17, 18. Touch me not — or, “ Take not 
hold of Me.”” For I am not ascended — 
“implying thet such ‘ toucbing’ would no 
longer be prohibited when He was ascended. 
Mary seems to have thought that already 
the ‘ little while’ of His absence was Past 

and that now He was to be always with 
them upon earth, he] ping them in the same 
familiar ways and training them by His 
visible presence and spoken words. This 
was a misconception. He must first ascend 
to the Father, and those who love Him on 
earth must learn to live without the physical 
appearances, the actual seeing, touching, 
hearing, the well-known Master ”’ (Dods). 
Go unto my brethren. — He appears to 
Mary first, and makes her the first preacher 
of the Resurrection. I ascend—I am 
about to ascend. The Ascension took place 
forty days later. My Father, your Father. 
— The language is peculiar. He had taught 
the disciples to say ‘* Our Father,” but that 
was in a prayer which He himself could 
not use. Being the ‘* Only- Begotten of the 
Father,’”’ He keeps His relation distinct 
irom theirs. 


19. Then the eame day, etc. (R. Vi 
“* When, therefore, it was evening, on that 
day, the frst day of the week ”’). — Four 
times on that memorabie day had the risen 
Jesus appeared to different ones of His fol- 
lowers — first to Mary Magalene, then to 
the women who started to the sepulchre 
with her, then to the Emmaus disciples, 
and lastly to Peter. When the doors were 
sbut ....for fear of the Jews.,— Ten ot 
the apostolic band, with other disciples, had 
secretly met to discuss the wondertul tid- 
ings which members of their company 
brought concerning the resurrection of 
Jesus — a fact which they were very slow 
to believe. It was natural that they should 
have a dread of the Jewish rulers after 
what had happened, and especially if these 
last tidings should prove to be true. Came 
Jesus and stood in the midst. — The 
Evangelist does not stop to discuss how He 
entered the closed room; he records the 
fact. ‘* The properties of matter spiritual- 
ized and glorified are utterly unknown to 
us from any experience of our own’”’ (Re- 
vision Commentary ). — Peace be unto you 
—a visible Presence, an audible salutation, 
an appropriate benediction; for, though 
commonly used by the Jews in their greet- 
ings, these words, on Jesus’ lips at this 
time, were calculated to banish all agitat- 








Peculiar 
To Itself 


In what it is and what it does—con- 
taining the best blood-purifying, 
alterative and tonic substances and 
effecting the most radical and per- 
manent cures of all humors and all 
eruptions, relieving weak, tired, 
languid feelings, and building up 
the whole system—is true only of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


No other medicine acts like it; 
no other medicine has done so 
much real, substantial good, no 
other medicine has restored health 
and strength at so little cost. 

“I was troubled with scrofula and came 
near losing my eyesight. For four months I 
could not see to do anything. After taking 
two bottles of Hood's Sarsaparilla I could see 
to walk, apd when I had taken eight bottles < 
could see as well as ever.” Susie A. Harrs- 
Ton, Withers, N. C. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to 





cure and keeps the promise. 
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ing doubt and unbelief, and allay all fear ; 
yet they did not for the moment. “ The un- 
wonted aspect of that glorified body, the 
awiul significance of the fact that He had 
risen from the dead, frightened them. They 
thought it was a spirit ” (Farrar). 


9, Showed unto them his hands and 
his side — the wounds of the nails and of 
the spear. According to the parallel pas- 
sages, He “‘ upbraided them for their unbe- 
liet,’’ Lade them handle Him to see that He 
was not a disembodied spirit, and even par- 
took with them of some broiled fish which 
they were eating. Glad when they saw 
the Lord — realized that it was He who 
stood betore them. How‘ glad’’ they were 
we can but faintly estimate, even though 
we do our best to imagine the consternation 
and despair which tollowed upon the death 
of Jesus. 


91, 222 As my Father hath sent me, 
even so send I you. — He would prepare 
their minds tor the great commission — to 
go into all the world and disciple the na- 
tions. He had not risen from the dead and 
appeared to them to renew the old intimacy 
and take up the old life. His mission on 
the earth was ended ; theirs was just begin- 
ning. AS He had been set apart by the 
Father and sent into the world, He now sets 
them apart and sends them forth to estab- 
lish His kingdom in the earth. Breathed 
onthem ... Receive ye the Holy Ghost 
—a preparatory inspiration to comfort and 
enlighten them, to bring all things to their 
remembrance, and to accustom them to the 
new lite of the Spirit apart trom His own 
bodily presence. Aiterwards at Pentecost 
they received a larger effusion, with the out 
ward equipment of gifts and graces tor their 
official work. 


St. John uses to describe this act of the risen 
Lord, the striking word which had beep used to 
describe the act by which God breathed into 
man’s nostrils the breath of life. He writes as 
one who remembered how the influence of that 
moment on their future lives was a new spirit- 
ual creation, by which they were called, as it 
were, outo death into life. [t was the first step 
in that great moral change which passed over 
the disciples after the Crucifixion, and of which 
the day of Pentecost witnessed the accom plish- 
ment (Ellicott). 


23. Whose soever sins ye remit (R. V., 
‘forgive’’) they are remitted, etc. — Three 
points: 1. These words were addressed, not 
to Peter, nor to the eleven, but to the Chris- 
tian community gathered in the little room. 
2, The connection is important: After hav- 
ing received the Holy Ghost they were to 
exercise this fuaction. 3. Evidently no 
arbitrary power was conferred. As God 
Himselt cannot forgive sin-without peni- 
tence and faith on the part of the sinner, so 
cannot the church proclaim to any one wn- 
conditional torgiveness. It thus appears 
that priestly absolution can derive no war- 
rant from these words, which simply de- 
clare that Christian believers would be 
taught by the Holy Ghost “‘ on what terms, 
to what characters, and to what temper of 
nind God would extend forgiveness of 
sin,”’ 


Ministerial acts are not creative but deciara- 
tive of the preceding acts of Christ and the Holy 
Spirit. Alford remarks in loco that ministers 
have ‘the power of the keys,” not by succes 
sive delegation from the apostles, of which fic- 
tion I find in the New Testament no trace, but 
‘by their mission from Christ, the Bestower of 
the Spirit, for their office, when orderly and 
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legitimately conferred upon them by the vari- 
ous churches. Not, howsver, to them exclusive- 
ly — though for decency and order it is expedi- 
ent that the outward and formal declaration 
should beso; but in proportion as any disciple 
shall have been filled with the Holy Spirit of 
wisdom, is the inner discernment his” (Schaff). 


lV Ulustrative 


1. Christ rose, not that He might bring 
ecstasy to Mary alone, but that He might 
fill all things with His presence and His 
fullness, and that our joy also might be full. 
Has He not called us also by name? Has 
He not given us at times a consciousness 
that He understands our nature and what 
will satisfy it? Do we find it difficult to 
enter into true intervourse with Him? Do 
we envy Mary her tew minutes in the gar- 
den? As truly as by the audible utterance 
of our name does Christ now invite us to 
the perfect joy there isin His fellowship ; 
so truly as if Hestood with us alone as 
with Mary in the garden, and as if none but 
ourselves were present. Let us not miss 
true personal intercourse with Christ. Let 
nothing cheat us of this supreme joy and 
lite ct the soul. Let us not slothtully or 
shyly say, ‘‘ I can never be on such terms 
of intimacy with Christ — I who am 80 un- 
like Him; so full of desires He cannot 
gratify ; sofrivolous, superficial, unreal, 
while He is so real, so earnest ; so unloving 
while He isso loving; so reluctant to en 

dure hardness, with views of life and aims 
80 opposed to His.’”? Mary was once trodden 
under toot of evil, a wreck in whom none 
but Christ saw any place for hope (Dods). 


2. Think of the disciples as going forth 
unsupported by this tact, in the doubt- 
ing mood, the hazy ideas, the groving kbe- 
wilderment, in which before the event ot 
Easter morning they were left! In whose 
name could they set up their banner, what 
creed propose for acceptance, in what 
authority claim the obedience ot mankind? 
They could have told a story of a heau- 
tiful and beneficent life; they could have 
added richly to the precepts of truth and 
life treasured by the spirit; they could 
have contributed theirs to the tales of won. 
der-working current among men. But 
when asked for the ground on which they 
rested their belief in their Master, they 
could only mention the impression that His 
personality had made upon them. When 
questioned for some reason and method tor 
His miracles, they could give none that set 
them apart from other marvels. When 
pressed with the objection that the igno- 
minious death of Jesus was tatal to His 
superhuman claims, in all honesty they 
must reply that they were themselves trou- 
bled with like misgivings. 

Was this a preaching at which Felix 
would have trembled ? Was this an appeal 
which should convince and convict the 
thousands at Pentecost? Was this the 
theme ot the eloquence which held philoso 
phers respectiully attentive on Mars Hill ? 
Was this the vision of immortality which 
wrote hope over the graves of disciples, and 
enabled them to tace martyrdom with cour 
age and good cheer? Ah, no! Felix trembled 
when he heard of a risen Christ who was to 
return to judgment. Agrippa was almost 
persuaded when Paul argued that God 
could raise the dead. The conclusion ot the 
oration that sifted the hearts of the men at 
Athens was that God “ hath appointed a 
day, in the which He will judge the world 
in righteousness by that Man whom He 
Lath ordained ; whereot He hath given as- 
svrance unto all men, in that He bath raised 
Him from the dead.’’ It was when Peter 
had said: “* This Jesus whom ye have taken 
and elain, God hath raised up, whereof we 
are all witnesses,’’ that the great multitude 
were pricked to their hearts and cried, 
** Men and brethren, what shall we do?” 
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HOW 10 FIND OUT 


Fill a bottle: or common glass with your 
water and let it stand twenty-four hours, 
A sediment or settling indicates an un- 
healthy condition of the kidneys; if it 
stains the linen, it is evidence of kidney 
trouble ; too frequent desire to pass it, or 
pain in the back, is also convincing proof 
that the kidneys and bladder are out of 
order. 


What to Do 


There is comfort in the knowledge so 
often expressed that Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy, {ulfilis 
every wish in curing rheumatism, pain in 
the back, kidneys, liver, bladder, and every 
part of the urinary passage. It corrects 
inability to hold water and scalding pain 
in passing it, or-bad effects following use of 
liquor, wine, or beer, andi overcomes that 
unpleasant necessity of being compelled to 
go often during the day, and to get up 
many times duriug the night. The mild 
ani the extraordinary eftect of Swamp- 
Root is soon realized. It stands the high- 
est for its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. It you need a medicine, 
you should have the best. Sold by drug- 
gists in fifty-cent:and.one dollar sizes, 

You may havea sample bottle ot Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy, and @ book 
that tells all about it, both sent absolutely 
free by mail. Address Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N.Y. When writing, be sure 
to mention that you read _ this.generous 
offerin Z1on’s HERALD. Don’t makeany 
mistake, but remember the name, Swamp- 
Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp Root,. and. the 
address, Binghamton, N. Y., on. every 
bottle. 








Revival Program for Presiding 
Elders 


Where the district is large, it may be divided 
into two, three, or evea four groups, for the ac- 
com modation of the preachers, and the reduc- 
tion of expense. In each case the meeting 
should be held in a central plact, and one easy 
of access, and every preacher concerned should 
make &pecial effort to be present. 

The meeting should have but a single purpose, 
and that the revival of the work of God in all 
hearts, and homes, and churches. 

We suggest that the meetings be limitedtoa 
single day, and that only preachers be invited 


to attend. 
Program 


9A M.— One hour alone with God— subject : 
“ Waiting on God” — prayer and Bible reading. 

10 A. M. — Brief statement by each preacher, 
as to what be has seen take place under his 
ministry in revivals. 

ll A. M.— Che Human Element in Revivals. 
(a) in the home. (b) In tue Sunday-sc 1001. 
(c) In the Epwortn League. (d) In the 
eburch. 

1230 rp. M. — Dinner. If possible take dinner 
together, and let the conversation be confined 
largely to revival themes. 

130 Pp.M.—Prayer meeting for revival in 
every charge on the district. 

230P mM. — Need of Revivals. (a) Onthe die- 
trict. (b) In each charge. (c) In our own 
hearts and lives. 

8.30 Pp. Ms — The Work of the Holy Spirit in 
Revivals. (wu) in those our /athers witnessed. 
(b) Brief testimonies of several preachers con- 
cerning the work of the Holy Spirit in revivals 
in which taoey have participated. 

430 Pr. M. — Gather around the altar for the re- 
newal of persona) consecration and pra) er tor a 
special baptism of the Spirit fur an enduement 
of wisdom, tact, and power to give ¢fficiency in 
the su preme work of saving souls. 


The program may be varied to suit the needs 
of any district, but we are sure great good wiil 
ensue if presiding elders and preacters for one 
whole day can wait on God,and plan and pray 
for the salvation of perishing souls. 

W. KF. MALLALIED, Pres, 
J. P. BRUSHINGHAM, Seo. 
HENRY SPELLMEYER, ) 
J. W. JOYCE, ' 
A. H. NoscrRoss, +} Ex. Com. 


M. M. CALLEN, | 
KOBERT STEPHENS, j} 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





TWENTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. By Rev. J. L. 
Humphrey, M.D. Jennings & Graham ; Cin- 
cinnati, Price, $1, net. 

Dr. Humphrey, who is passing his super- 
annuated years at Little Falls, N. Y., went 
to India in 1857, following close on the 
heels of Dr. Butler, but has been in Amer- 
ica full half the timesincethen. He ex- 
presses his regret that hedid not arrange 
to spend his declining days in India, help- 
ing what he could. His book contains 
many reminiscences and considerable in- 
formation about this intensely interesting 
land and mission. One fact brought out, 
on the authority of the Viceroy, Lord Cur- 
zon,is that in the case of at least 83 per cent 
ot the population there has been improve- 
mentin their condition in the past twenty 
years. In 1880 the average annual income 
of the agricultural population (which in- 
cludes 95 per cent.) was 18 rupees a head, or 
about $6 in gold ; in 1900 it was 20 rupees a 
head. The income of the non-agricaltural 
population rose, in the same period, from 27 
rupees to 30. 

THE MESSAGES OF THE APOCALYPTIC WRIT- 
ERS. By Frank Chamberlain Porter, D. D., 
Professor of Biblical Theology in Yale Univer- 
sity. Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York. 
Price, $1.26. 

The books of Daniel and of Revelation 
are taken up, also the book of Enoch, 
“The Assumption of Moses,” the “* Secrets 
of Enoch,” the “ Apocalypse of Ezra,’’ of 
“ Baruch,” of * Peter.’’ Dr. Porter gives 
his vote for the later date of Revelation, in 
the reign of Domitian, 93, and for the de- 
struction of Rome as the main theme. Yet 
he says, inconsistently with this theory it 
seems to us: “ The predictions of the book 
relate to the immediate not to the remote 
future.” It is because we firmly believe 
this latter, that we adhere, with Dr. Terry 
and many others,to the earlier date, 68, 
and the destruction of Jerusalem as the 
main theme. Dr. Porter also says: “ Our 
author is certasmnly not the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel.” He makes him out a Jew, 
and probably a Palestinian, with the possi- 
bility “* that the work of some John ot Pal- 
estine has been adapted to a new region and 
a new crisis by a writer of Asia Minor.’’ 
The book of Daniel he regards as written in 
166 B. C., a little before the death of Anti- 
ochus, to whom so much ot it relates. He 
makes no guess as to its author, but con- 
siders that he got much of his material 
from tradition ; *‘ the stories are to be val- 
ued not as fact, but for the teaching they 
were written to enforce.’’ The book of 
Enoch was written in Aramaic, in the first 
century before Christ, was current in early 
Christian communities in a Greek transla- 
tion, and was highly valued as a genuine 
revelation by the ancient church. Of this 
xeries of ‘‘ Messages of the Bible,’ edited 
by Prots, Sanders and Kent of Yale, nine 
are now issued, and three are still in prep- 
aration. They profess to record “ the defi- 
nite results ot sober scholarship.’’ 

THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. By Joseph 
Parker, DL. LD. A.C. Armstrong & Son: New 
York. Price, $1.25. 

This second volume of the * Devotional 
and Practical Commentary,” like the first, 
is by the late Joseph Parker, and we must 
say, as we said on the Colossian volume, 
that it does not meet our ideas as to what 
such a work should be. This is in some 
respects worse than the other, and has still 
more of a patchwork, unstudied, irrespon- 
sible character. To the first three chapters 
are given 66 pages; to the last three, 206 
pages. Of these, 30 pages are given up to 
a rambling disquisition on the word “ till,” 
tracing it through the Scriptures ; 23 pages 
are given to the marriage relation, ete. ; 
there is an extended discourse on the word 
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“ finally.”” In short, it is not a carefully 
studied original meditation on this rich 
epistle, but a thing of shreds and patches, 
fragments of sermons, prayer-meeting 
talks, essays, etc. The other volumes of 
the series will no doubt be better. Yet 
there are many, probably, who think there 
is nobody like Dr. Parker. 


THE GOODNESS OF GOD IN VIEW OF THE 
Facts OF NATURE AND THE SUPERNAT- 
URAL. By George T. Knight, D. D., Professor 
of Theology in Tufts College Divinity School. 
The Universalist Publishing Huuse : Boston. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This little book, written {rom the stand- 
point of Universalism, and designed to aid 
its side in the contreversy with orthodoxy, 
has many exceilent things in it which will 
be generally accepted. It is largely occu- 
pied with a Theodicy in which the opti- 
mistic view is championed. In the sum- 
mary it well says: ‘‘ We find that there is 
a nature of things,and that accordingly 
some things are possible, and some are not. 
This nature came from God; its processes 
ars His processes, and its fundamental lim- 
itations are His. If thereis any evil in it 
that comes apart from men’s wills, it is so 
because it could not be wisely avoided ; 
and if any by man’s will, it is because man 
so wills and because he must be allowed 
tree choice. We cannot see how the pertiec- 
tion of character could be otherwise reached 
than by allowing evil a measure of power 
over the righteous, and indeed such a 
measure as may at times involve the suf- 
terings of the innocent.’’ “* God so arranged 
His plano as to use the ills of nature and the 
crueliies of man towards man for the 
training and discipline of the race.’’ “* Does 
God send trouble? Yes, such as He must. 
So Scripture and nature teach in terms 
not to be voided or doubted. In the sequel 
He triumphs over necessity, and makes it 
serve Him.” The author insists that the 
practical limitations on God’s power inter- 
posed by human free will are only tempo- 
rary hindrances to the accomplishment of 
the divine purposes, aud that the divine 
persuasion in its cumulative power be- 
comes some day “ practically irresistible.” 
But he bases this conclusion on feeling and 
instinct and desire rather than on reason or 
logic, alleging that a different conclusion 
must arise trem a different mental consti- 
tution in which is some tinge of pessimism. 
He bids us “ reason less by thinking than 
by feeling,’’ and count “‘ hope a duty.” The 
chiet question turns on how far and how 
long man is able to resist God’s power, and 
to what degree the removal of all evil from 
the universe is a matter of power. Who 
can tell? And does it signify as much as 
we used to think ? 


THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. A Tale of Bcth 
Sides of the Atlantic. By Wilfred T. Grenfell. 
F. H. Revell Co.: New York. Price, $l, net. 
Dr. Grenfell has lived for over twenty 

years among the deep sea fishermen on 
both sides ot the Atlantic, and in that time 
he has learned very much oi keenest inter- 
est about the lives of these men to whom he 
has so unselfishly ministered and for whom 
he has such warm admiration. He puts 
together in a rough kind of a narrative 
these various experiences of many kinds 
shared by many men, and very thrilling 
and heroic much of it is. Privations and 
perils are in it to the full, also sin and sal- 
vation. There is much adventure, much 
romance, much hardship, much terrible 
toil included in “ the price of fish,” and it 
is well for us to remember it. 

WHAT IS History? By Karl Lamprecht, 
Pb. D., Professor of History in the University 
of Leipzig. The Macmillan Co.: New York. 
Price, $1 25, net. 

These five lectures on the modern science 
ot history were first published in Freiburg, 
Germany, though they were delivered at 
St. Louis and New York. They are thor- 
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oughly German in style fof&thought ang 

expression, largely so in topic. The secong 

lecture is on “ The GeneralfCourse of Ger. 
man History from a Psychological Point of 

View,” and the third is on “ The Transition 

to the Psychic Character of the German 

Present.’”’” They do notjiseem"to us to hays 

any very special message for American 

readers. 

CHATHAM. By Frederic Harrison. The Mac- 
millan Co.: New York. Price, $1 25, net, 
The great and brilliant William Pi 

(born 1708, died 1778) turnishes a wonderty) 
theme for the biographer. He had such 
marvelous abilities, passed through such 
vicissitudes, and accomplished so much 
for England, that his story enchains atten. 
tion. It is here well told,in brief com. 
pass, and must be pronounced one of the 
most successitul and important in this 
series. 

ON BECOMING BLIND. By Dr. Emile Jaya, 
Member of the French Academy of Medicine, 
Translated by Carroll E. Edson, M.D. The 
Macmillan Co.: New York. Price, $1.25, net, 
Dr. Javal lost his sight suddenly in bis 

62d year, and at once began to inquire in 
what way he could so live as to suffer the 
least harm from his misfortune, and what 
activities were yet open to him.» He tound 
nowhere any collection of advices on the 
matter, so he set to work to !remedy the 
omission, and gives in these pages the re. 
sults of his researches and experiences. Hoe 
writes chiefly for the family ot the blind, 
that they may be helped in the proper care 
of the patient. There are twenty-seven 
briet chapters, in which are many useful 
hints for the blind and those who have 
charge ot them. 

THE RIGHT LIFE AND How To LIVE It. By 
Henry A. Stimson. A.S. Barnes & Co. : New 
York. Price, $1.20, net. 

What a'day for books in series this is! 
Now we have the Right Lite series, ot 
which the above mentioned is first issued. 
It is to be followed by “ Religion in the 
Home,” ** What I Believe,’’ * The Bible 
Today,” etc. Dr. Stimson, of New York, 
the popular preacher, has written well on 
“* The Facts of Lite,’ ** The Law of Life,” 
“The Moral Equipment,’’ ** The Moral Ob- 





Dame Nature Hints 
When the Food is Not Suited 


When Nature gives her signal that some- 
thing is wrong, it is generally with the 
food ; the old dame is always faithful, ard 
one should act at once. To put off the 
change is to risk that which may be irrep- 
arable. An Arizona man says: 

‘“*For years I could not sately eat any 
breakfast. I tried all kinds of breakiast 
foods, but they were all soft, starchy mess: 
es, which gave me distressing headaches. | 
drank strong coffee, too, which appeared to 
benefit me at the time, but added to the 
headaches afterward. Toast and coffe 
were no better, for I found the toast very 
constipating. 

* A triend persuaded me to quit the old 
coffee and the starchy breakfast foods, and 
use Postum Coffee and Grape- Nuts insteed. 
I shall never regret taking his advice. 

“TIT began using them three months ago. 
The change they have worked in me is 
wondertul. I now have no more of the 
distressing sensations in my stomach alter 
eating, and I never have any headaches. ! 
have gained 12 pounds in weight, and feel 
better in every way. Grape-Nuts makes4 
delicious as well as a nutritious dish, and! 
find that Postum Coffee is easily digested, 
and never produces dyspepsia symptoms.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich, 

There’s a reason. 

Get the little book, “ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in each package. 
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ligation,” and “ The Rules of the Game.” 
Under this latter part he takes up “ Work,’ 
«gex,” “Sport,” “ Business,” ‘ Body,’ 
« Home,” “ Animals,” etc. The book is 
designed as a sort of text-book for teachers 
to make the basis of lessons or talks on 
conduct. We should think it migkt be 
profitably used in this way, and by parents 
also. 
Dons re Brothers : Now York. Price, $1.25. 
Mr. Robertson has few equals as a writer 
of tales ot the sea. Himself a sailor for 
many years, these stories have a tremen- 
dous power of reality in them, told in the 
plunt, forcible style of a man of action. 
They reflect a variety of moods — tales of 
broad humor, deep pathos, clever ingenu- 
ity, and thrilling horror. Finnegan, a 
rough-and-ready old salt who figures in 
severabot the stories, is as real and amus- 
ing a character as Kipling’s ‘‘ Mulvaney.” 
MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. By Mate C. Dick- 


erson. With 200 photographs from life by the 
author. Ginn &Co.: ton. Price, $1.40. 


Miss Dickerson, who is head of the de- 
partment of biology and nature study in 
the Rhode Island Norinal School, Provi- 
dence, has done an excellent piece of work 
in this volume of 350 pages, so handsomely 
printed and illustrated. Her style is good, 
her knowledge of the subject full, and ber 
skill with camera and pencil most evident. 
The work is untechnical in treatment, and 
well adapted to arouse in all readers a 
keen interest in insect life. It is adapted 
to the upper grades of graaimar schools 
and the lower grades of high schools. 

THE CHANGELESS CHRIST; and Other Ser- 
mons. By Rev. Robert Forbes, D. D. Jen- 
nings & Graham : Cincinnati. Price, 50 cents, 
The other seven sermons are on?“ Love,” 

“The Easy Yoke,”’ “* The Salt of the Eartb,” 

“Tn Remembrance,” “* The Erring Broth- 

er,” “ Isaiah’s Vision,” and “* The Word.” 

There does not seem to be anything in or 

about these discourses that calls for any 

special comment. They are suchas may 
be heard in thousands of our Methoaist 
pulpits every Sunday. 

THE SLANDERERS. By Warwick Deepiag. 
Harper & Brothers: New York. Price, $1.50. 
Mr. Warwick Doesping, whose “ Uther 

and lgraine ” is remembered as a fascinat- 

ing bit of Arthurian romance, has produced 
in“ The Slanderers ”’ a novel in a different 
setting, yet retaining many of the delight- 
ful qualities of the preceding story. The 

“slanderers”? are the village gossips, 

whose malignant aspersions go near to 

ruining the life of a young idealist and 
beauty lover who is unsunitably married. 

His innocent attentions to a young girl as 

unsophisticated as himself provoke the 

attacks of narrow-minded neighbors, to 
whom the pure souled young man and 
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This body of oursis a wonderful repair 
shop, in which nature is constantly at work 
replacing the worn-out tissues. Under 
hormal conditions this work goes on 
smoothly, and the body is kept in perfect 
condition — healthy. But when from over- 
work, mental strain, or accident, the vital- 
ity consumed and the natural waste is in 
éxcess of what nourishment and rest can 
teplace, the body suffers correspondingly. 
Nerves unstrung, weak, exhausted, en- 
teebled condition, wakeful nights, irritable 
temper, loss of appetite, deranged digestion, 
headache, neuralgia, poor memory, mark 
the victim of excess waste — lost vitality. 
The system needs a nerve medicine, a nerve 
tonic. Nothing else will answer. Dr. Miles’ 
Restorative Nervine is prepared for just 
SUch cases. It feeds the nerves, and gives 
*lergy and vitality to the whole system. 
Try it today. 

Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
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woman are in strong contrast. In the end 
the hero retrieves himself by acting out his 
nature. The story is rich in sentiment and 
sympathetic descriptions of nature. 

BEYOND CHANCE OF CHANGE. By Sara An- 


drew Shafer. The Macmillan ©o.: New Yors. 
Price, $1.50. 


By the author of “ The Day before Yes- 
terday,’’ it greatly resembles that delightful 
book in that it describes with a beautiful 
felicity and an ever-glancing humor the 
experiences of two small maidens, between 
eleven and twelve years old, in those deli- 
cious days which are now beyond chance of 
change, preserved in the unassailable ar- 
chives of memory, safely sheltered in the 
unalterable past. Miss Rachel, who chiefly 
holds the stage in these reminiscent pages, 
is a very amusing, highly original sprite, a 
lively piece of girlhood, who has strange 
thoughts and does queer things, keeps her 
relatives on the wonder what will come 
next, but is very lovable and extremely 
conscientious withal. An old-time village 
with its customs is graphically set forth. 
THE VICISSITUDPEsS OF EVANGELINE. A Novel. 


By Elinor Glyn. Harper & Brothers: New 
York. Price, $1.50. 


The vicissitudes are not very extensive, 
covering only a few weeks ; nor very vio- 
lent, for they only include certain perturba- 
tions of an exceedingly emotional nature 
as to which one of several claimants shall 
possess her hand. But though the’plot is 
of the simplest, the telling of the tale, diary 
tashion, is so free, unique, and unconven- 
tional, one is taken so fully into the inmost 
confidences of the dashing, beautiful, clever, 
tempestuous, red. haired girl, that the inter- 
est does not flag from beginning to end. It 
is dedicated *‘ to the women with red hair,’’ 
but many others will be glad to read it, and 
the men also will find it amusing. It isa 
very pretty love story, in which the lovers 
encounter some rather unusual obstacles, 
but aJl comes out right in the end. 


THE PROBATIONER. By Herman Whitaker. 
Harper & Brothers: New York. Price, $1.25. 


These stories, thirteen in number, illus- 
trate conditions among the snow-covered, 
blizzard-swept regions of the Canadian 
Northwest. It is a wonderful country, and 
these tales have the rugged, virile, pictur. 
esque touch which is seemly and befits 
their setting. The first one, which gives 
name to the book, tells of a young minis. 
ter, or missionary, who tried what he 
could do in the Gospel line among the rude 
settlers of a very frontier pastorate, and 
was able to prove his grit in some unex- 
pected, unconventional ways that highly 
commended him to his flock and led -to a 
call, which included a marriage. It is a 
wholesome, breezy, interesting volume. 


READY MONEY. By George H. K nox, President 
Personal Help Publishing Co. Des Moines, 
lowa. Price, $1.68, net. 

One hundred pages are given up to “ Bits 
of Eloquence,” or extracts from ftamous 
speecbes. The other two hundred are filled 
with brief chapters of pungent counsel to 
young men. We do not remember ever 
reading anything better in this line. It 
would be an unspeakable boon to almost 
any youth to put this book in his hands, 
provided he could be induced to think he 
was in need of any advice and did not 
knowit quite all already. Some of the 
topics are: “ Initiative,” ‘ Emergency,” 
* Making Up One’s Mind,”.** Confidence,” 
“Courage,” “ Failure,” “ Self-mastery,” 
** Being Businesslike.” The author is an 
intense hater ot drink and tobacco, also ot 
carde and all other such demoralizing 
agencies. He lays much stress on the art 
of economizing time, and other such neces- 
sities tosuccess. Hewsays: “It is no dis- 
grace not to be asuccess at forty,” being 
clearly of the opinion that very many men 
do their best work after that period, as, 
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indeed, facts sufficiently show. He consid- 
ers that they ‘may have unconsciously 
been storing away ene. ¢y and reserve 
power that will some day make them fa- 
mous. Men do not all discover themselves 
atthe same age. Some of our successful 
men did not know themselves when they 
were thirty-five ;”? which is all very sensi- 
ble — as, indeed, the whole book is.. 





Magazines 





——In the May number of the Missionary 
Review of the World, the editor, Dr. A. T. Pier- 
son, expresses very strongly his dissent from 
the clamor of those who object to the American 
Board’s receiving the Kockefeller donation. 
He finds the practice of the Lord Jesus in full 
accord with such reception, and thinks the 
Board, acting merely as a trustee and a channel 
of beneficence, could do no otherwise than it 
has done. It is God’s money, let it go forth on 
its work without hindrance. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls: New York.) 


— The Woman’s Home Companion for June 
has for its cover one of De Longpre’s beautiful 
rose studies, and all the pages are filled with the 
spirit of the early summer. “Sacajawea, the 
Sird-Woman,” is oné reminder of this; Mrs. 
Sangster’s ‘Wedding Bells” another; “A 
Bungalow That can be! Built for $600.00” sounds 
very pleasant; while the fashion notes are of 
special interest to the June bride and the girl 
graduate. The short stories, too, are particu- 
larly adapted to summer reading. In a culinary 
way Mrs. Herrick tells what to have for the 


Sunday-night supper in hot weather. (The 
Crowell Publishing Company, Springfield, 
Obio.) 
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YOUNG'S HOTEL 


Young’s Hotel is situated at Winthrop 
Beach, in the town of Winthrop, Mass., 
about tour miles from Boston, on the corner 
of the Atlantic tront of the State Boulevard 
and Tewksbury St., looking out on the open 
sea. For twenty-three years Dr. John D. 
Young, builder, owner and ‘proprietor of 
the Hotel, successfally conducted the same. 
The location is the finest to be had at Win- 
throp Beach. From the front piazza one 
can see the surging ocean in all ‘its'grand- 
eur ; vessels are constantly in view, enter- - 
ing and departing from Boston Harbor. 
Every facility is given for surf bathing, 
fishing and boating, such as cannot be 
excelled anywhere along the shore. 

The Boston Transcript says: “ Few large 
cities like Boston can boast of having so 
near its borders a summer resort like Win- 
throp, where both country and beach are 
combined. It.can be reached in less’ than 
thirty minutes from the city by either boat 
or rail. Young’s Hotel is desirable in every 
way, standing on the beach as it does, fac- 
ing the ocean and giving an uninterrupted 
view of the sea.” f 

Early Application should be made to 
secure accommodations. 
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Epworth League Column 





Edited by REV. G. F. DURGIN. 


66 HE Epworth League. A philoso 
_ pher once stood by the ocean. He 
heard it whisper on thé sand, he heard it 
thunder. on the crag. He saw it. black 
under the midnight, and again tranquil as 
it mirrored the stars. He said to his com 
panion, ‘Stretch forth thy hand,’ and he 
said, ‘Could such a hand make that?’ 
And the skeptic answered, ‘ No: it is the 
hand ot God.’ Thus, standing by this great 
movement, world girding, laying hold ot 
future ages, we ask the same question, and 
there is the same answer, ‘ It is of God.’ ” 
The toregoing is the opening paragraph 
of the first page of the Central Christian 
Advocate 1or May 3. A large part of this 
issue is given to the Epworth League and 
the Denver Convention interests. There 
are full page pictures ot Bishop Berry and 
Secretary Randa'l. The origin ot the name 
is discussed in two interesting illustrated 
pages. The motto trom John Wesley, “ I 
desire a League, oftensive and detensive, 
with every soldier of Jesus Christ,’’ has a 
page. Pages of pictures and descriptions 
of Denver, set Letore the reader the most 
tempting advertising. Well, every Ep- 
worthian who can do so, should go. 
* . 


The vacancy in the third vice presi- 
dency of the First General Conference Dis- 
trict cabinet, existing since the election 
last July, has been filled by the cabinet’s 
unanimous election of Rev. Joshua M. 
Frost, of St Johnsbury, Vermont. Mr. 
Frost was formerly a member ot this cabi 
net, is jamiliar with every department in 
New England, and is an attractive plat 
form speaker as well as a very popular 
pastor. Hs will be unanimously woel- 
comed to this new re+ponsibility. 


The young men ot the League in St. 
Paul’s Church, Providence, R. I., Rev. A. 
E. Legg, pastor, served a May break fast on 
May Day. It was a good break fast, a finan- 
cial success, and a means ot bringing sev- 
eral young men together to do sumething 
tor the church. 

* * 


The Sunday evening League devotional 
meeting in Epworth Church, Cambridge, 
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Mass,, is largely attended by students of 
Radcliffe College and Harvard, who con- 
tribute greatly to the value of the service. 

er 7 ” 


é 


Rev. Charles Roads, D. D., field secretary 
ot the Srnday School Union, will conduct 
the Bible study class, for the third season, 
at the Sterling Epworth League Assembly, 
Sterling Junction, Mass., July 3-8. 

a “ 


The Winthrop Street, Boston, chapter 
has a well attended and profitable Sunday 
evening sérvice, has a live Social Depart. 
ment, and a helping Mercy and Help De 
partment. As a whole this League is ac. 
tive in bearing financial burdens, and is 
especially valuable in caring for the regu- 
far church service on Sunday evening 
through July and August. The pastor, Dr. 
H. W. Ewing, says: ‘Our League is a 
useful factor in the church work. I have 
no question as to thé value of the League.’’ 

> * 


The Clinton, Mass., League, Mr. J. W. 
Powell, president, bas a nnique feature. 
The membership is divided into five work- 
ing groups, as follows: Younger ladies, 
young ladies, married women, younger 
men, and married men. Each group has a 
leader, who names a committee ot five, who 
are not office holders, to rally the members 
ot the group whenever service is required 
by pastor or League officer. 


Anniversaries 


At Wesley Cburch, Salem, the pastor, Rev. 
Wilbur N. Mason, delivered a stirring address 
on the topic, “Religion and Young People.” 
Several Juniors were promoted to membership 
in the Senior League. 


Hon. Guy A. Ham, assistant United States 
district attorney, delivered a memorable ad- 
dress before the League of the Highlands 
Chursb, Boston, of which Miss Addie G, Gard- 
ner is president. 

At First Church, Boston, the day was given 
to young people. Beside the morning service 
there was a special service in the afternoon 
addressed by Rev. Loren A. Clevenger, of the 
Bowdoin Square Tabernacle. At 630 the Boston 
Circuit cabinet led an interesting service. This 
was followed by a delightful musical program. 


A union meeting of the four Leagues in Cam- 
bridge was hela in Grace Church, and was 
addressed by Rev. Frank G. Barnes, president- 
elect of the Illinois Wesleyan University, who 
took for his theme, ‘' Obedience to the Heavenly 
Vision.” Dr. Barnes is an eloquent and pleas- 
ing speaker. This address was full of meat so 
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Look at this Willow Arm Chair — 
Price, $7 -- without Cushions. 


In this one Chair we have 7 different styles of back, 9 
different styles of arm 47 different styles of covering, 2 dif- 
ferent styles of cushions, and 9 different colors of staining 


This gives a faint idea of the extent and variety of our 
Wiliow department. 


And this Chair is only one of three hundred pieces, each of which 
runs the gamut of colors, coverings and cushions in the same way. 


We were the first to introduce Willow furniture at low prices, and we do an im- 
mense business in Willow today becauce of the inexpensiveness of it. 


Paine Furniture Co. 


Rugs, Oraperies and Furniture 


48 CANAL ST., Bayne Square Stivay BOSTON 
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daiptily garnished that it was very attractive, 
while it was wholesome and stimulating. 

Miss Daisy 8. MacBrayne, of Lowell, member 
of the Cambridge District cabiuet, gave the an- 
niversary address.before the League at First 
Cburceh, Fitcbburg, maging an earnest plea for 
consecrated service. Luring the evening a new 
cabinet was instailed ; and at the clos+ of the 
service a rosewood gavel was presented to Mrs. 
Ashton Ross, the retiring president. 


The Prospect Street, Gloucester, League pub- 
lished an attractive program and had an addrese 
by the pastor, Rev. A. M. Osgood, A. M., on ': The 
Symmetrical Life.’’ 


The Cupe Ann circuit, including all the 
Gloucester Leagues, held the last regular quar- 
terly meeting at South Essex, and was addressed 
by Rev. Charles Tilton of Lynn, whose topic 
was *' An Ideal Character.” 


The Junior League of First Church, Fitchburg, 
bas placed an emblematic window over the 
chapel chancel, and unveiled it at 7 A. M., anni- 
versary day. 


The League at Whitinsville gave $32 for mis- 
sions last year. 


The League at Work 


H. L. NICHOLS. — Bethesda League is an im- 
portant factor in the activities of this churc'. 
It has completely furnished the guest chamber 
in the parsonage, and assistei in putting elec- 
tric light fixtures into the church. The depart- 
ment of World Evangelism last year maio- 
tained a scholarship in Coen Ta, China. A 
well sustained reading circle covered a profi - 
able course of study during the winter months. 
The devotional meeting on Tuesday evening, 
while nominally a Leagu- service, is practical- 
ly the church prayer-meeting. The church, 
rather than the League, is the centre of reli- 
gious activities. Twenty per cent. of the reve- 
nues of the League are devoted to the use of the 
Mercy and Help Department, and the depart 
ment proves a practical blessing to the sict 
and destitute. ne monthly social attracts and 
holds to the church many of that class of 
young peopie we wisa to bring under religious 
intluences. Our L ague is in no way self-cen- 
tred, but is tributary to the general prosperity 
of the churcn. 


Madison. 


H. A. KIna. — A college or seminary church 
offers a limited sphere of activity to the E> 
worth League. We can jastify the existence of 
a League here only as it supplies the demand 
on the part of our Methodist students for tbe 
opportunity of identification and association 
with the seciety of their own denomination 
during their school days. Our society at Kent’ 
Hill is not yet a year old. It has a membership 
of about 30 lt maintains the weekly devotiot 
al meeting, and plans, during thesum mer vac® 
tion, to engage in such social and literary work 

as is possible among the young people ponte 
here. 


Kents Hiil. 
G. H. CHENEY. —I think more relative °™ 


phasis should be placed on the spiritual! lif 
and work of the League members, and our 
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young people should be made to feel more and 
more (nat the League is a part of the church, 
and the League services are but preparation 
and not a substitution for the more public serv- 
ices of the church, 


Clinton. 





PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 


The Making of a Christian: Help- 
ing one Another 


Sunday, June 4 


MATTHIAS 8. KAUFMAN, 
DAILY BIBLE READINGS. 


REV. Db. D. 


Helping by example. Phil; 3: 17 19. 

By prayer. John 17: 13 19, 

By money. 1 Cor. 16: 16, 

By sympathy. Eph. 4: 30 32, 

By instruction. Gal. 6: 1-10, 

By encouragement. Isa. 35: 3-10, 

Topic — The Making of a+ bristian: 
Helping Oue Another, Bph. 4: 1- 
6; Heb. 10: 24, 25, 


May 29. 
May 30. 
May 31, 
June 1. 
June 2. 
June 3. 
June 4, 


The Insignia 


To ‘‘ walk worthy ” (Eph. 4: 1) of such 
a high vocation as that of the genuine 
Christian is the honorable insignia ot true 
nobility. It is the unmistakable badge ot 
life’s highest iorm. The lowliest and hum- 
blest may doit. Not on high stilts, not in 
the dashing procession, not attended by 
beat of drums or blare of bugles, but in 
the daily round of little duties faithfully 
done, are we to walk worthy ot our high 
calling. The private in the ranks march. 
ing on foot may meet this requirement as 
worthily as the stately general in glittering 
uniform riding at the head of the column. 
Worthiness growing out of fidelity is the 
insignia that adorns and testifies. 


The Appeal 


“T beseech you” to do that which is for 
your highest good. Not only so, but in re- 
sponding promptly you are contributing 
valuable aid to the most vital interests 
known to man or God. It is an appeal not 
to selfishness, but to that selt love which 
Christ himself makes the standard ot our 
love for all mankind. It is a splendid ap- 
peal to all that is highest and noblest in 
man —beautitul recognition of man’s es 
sential greatness. To make practical re- 
‘xnse to this appeal is to live in lite’s 
higher realm and to come into tellowship 
with the choicest spirits of God’s great 
universe. 

Factors 


L Lowliness (Eph. 4: 2). This characteris- 
llc lies at the very foundation of the Cheistian 
lif. The first beatitude is pronounced upon 
the poor in spirit, upon those who are conscious 
oftheir helplessness and absolute need of Di- 
vine assistance. It is no natural trait, but a 
‘upernatoral inpartation. So surcharged is it 
with divine energy that it makes its way into 
“ubborn hearts and becomes a mighty helper. 


24 Meeknese(v. 2). This firm yet gentle grace 
must not be mistaken for weakness. The latter 
is turbulence, the former is serenity. Meekness 
is the mainspring of the watch. Its counterfeit 
only the hands on the dial. Meekness is the 
lighest order of poise and sanctified sagacity. 


3 “ Long-euffering, forbearing” (v. 2). How? 
“In love.” What could be more beautiful than 
‘tis in actual practice? A church is a large 
family. Almost every variety ot temperament 
found therein. Eccentricities will assert 
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LADIES GAN WEAR SHOES 


one size smaller after using Allen’s Foot-Ease, a 
Powder to be shaken into the shoes. It mazes 
‘ght or new shoes feel easy ; gives instant relief 
“corns and bunions. It’s the greatest comfort 
discovery ofthe age. Cures and prevents swol- 
len feet, blisters, callous and sore spots. Allen’s 
Foot-Ease ig a certain cure for sweating, hot, 
iching feet. At all druggists and shoe stores, 
Se. Don’t accept any substitute. Trial package 
FREE by mail. Address Allen 8S. Olmsted, 
la Roy, N.Y. 
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themselves. We need to guard against the 
Quaker’s feeling, who declared to a friend, 
‘* Every one is peculiar except thee and me— 
and thee is a little peculiar.” So many are our 
faults and infirmities that we need the grace of 
forbearance largely cultivated. 


Calls 


l. The tempted ones appeal to us for help — 
those whom Satan is fierce)y assailing. How 
mavy such there are! Let us hasten to their 
rescue. 


2. Those born weak, with irritable natures, 
easily rasped and annoyed, with sensitive 
nerves near the surface. We that are strong 
are ex pected to bear their infirmities. 


8. Those upon whom fortune seems to frown. 
There are persons who are apparently doomed 
to have things go against them. There are 
what writers call the “ unfortunate classes.” 
They must have help. We may give it. 


4. Those who lack the wisdom or decision to 
choose worthy associates. Evil companions 
hasten their doom. These have claims upon 
us. 


5. The timid ones in our League. There are 
some who have such timid, diffident, shrink- 
ing temperaments that they need ‘continual 
encouragement. Sometimes these very per- 
sons have pure, sweet dispositions which may 
be rendered very serviceable in the Lord’s 
work. 


6. Count it not a burden that so many call 
for help, because by becoming helpers we reap 
richest enjoyment. 


Welcome Hands 


Not the hard, harsh, sengiite hand of belp is 
needed in our work. Not the worldly give and 
take, the one that hepes for more in return 
than it bestows. Ratner is it the band of deli- 
cate, graceful touch, in which is tbe warmth of 

nuine gag 6 one back of which is a 

eart that feels another’s woes as if they were 
its own, 

The welcome hand is the one from which all 
selfishness has dropped. It has in it manly or 
womanly strength. There is in it power for 
execution. It can lift burdens, and delights in 
doing 80. 

The welcome hand is always eager to help 
another. It says joyously : 


“If Loan lend 
A strong hand to the fallen, or defend. 
The right against a single envious strain, 
My life, though bare 
Perbaps of much that seemeth dear and fair 
To us on earth, will not have been in vain.” 


Norwich, Conn. 





—In response to a newspaper reporter, 
the other day, President Roosevelt said : 
*T will notagain be a candidate for the 
office of President of the United States. 
There is no string to this statement. I 
mean it.”’ 





Gammon Theological Seminary 


The exercises of commencement week at 
Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga, 
were held April 19-27. On the first date Bishop 
L. B. Wilson ordained one of the senior ciass as 
elder and two as deacons. 

The baccalaureate sermon was preached Sun- 
day, the 23d, by Dr. M.C. B. Mason. The love- 
feast in the morning and the anniversary of 
tbe Stewart Missionary Foundation for Africa 
inthe evening were underthec arge of Dr. J. 
W. E. Bowen. , 

Tuesday evening was the reunion of the alum- 
ni, with an address by Rev. R. K. Harris, of 
Macon, Ga., of the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

At the commencement exercises, Wednesday 
afternoon, April 27, fourteen men were gradu- 
ated, of whom two received the degree of bach- 
elor of divinity, and the others the certificate of 
graduation, 

The work of the year has been unusually sat- 
isfactory. The ecroliment of students has been 
the largest in recent years, if not the largest in 
the history of the seminary. The entering class 
was very large, and contained many men of 
unusually fins ability. The outlook for pros- 
perity was never brighter. The financial strin- 
gency 18 past. The utmost harmony prevails 
in the faculty, and an enthusiastic and deeply 
religious spirit is apparent in the student body. 
Improvements on the campus have been made 


at considerable expense. New fire apparatus 
has been instailed, and electric lighting intro- 
duced on the grounds and in the buildings. 

The new professors — Drs. G. H. Trever, of 
Wisconsin, and Walter J. Yates, of Bangor, Me. 
— have proved well adapted to the work, and 
have done their full share in eecuripg the pres- 
ent prosperity. The prospect for next year is 
tbe brightest for many Pg 

During the summer Dr. Adkinson will be at 
the seminary. Dr. Bowen will make tours in dif- 
ferent States in the interest of the work, and may 
visit New England. Dr. Trever will be at Luding- 
ton Assembly, Mic igan. Dr. Yates will probably 
be in charge at Northport Cam p-ground, Maine, 
on the Penobscot Bay, and engaged in work for 


his department at the seminary, a 





$25 CHICAGO to DENVER and RETURN 


Chicago, Union Pacific & Northwestern 
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On account of International Epworth League 
Convention at Denver, July 5-9. This is the 
direct route, and over the only double-track 
railway between Chicagy and the Missouri 
River. It is the official route of the Epworth 
League for Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, Spe- 
cial trains are announced for the ase of Ep- 
worthians and their friends. Low rate tickets 
areon sale via this line from all points. Send 
2-cent stamp for illustrated itineraries, list of 
Denyer hotels, boarding-houses, etc. W. B. 
KNISKERN P.T. M., 0. & N. W. Ry., Chicago. 
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INTERESTING COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


HE fifteenth annual Commencement 
exercises of the New England Dea- 
coness Association Bible Training School 
were held in Tremont St. Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Wednesday, May 17. The 
church was well! filled as the eight white- 
robed graduates, followed by the ten under- 
graduates of the school, came slow)y down 
the aisle to their places at the front, to the 
majestic strains of the organ played by 
Rev. R. P. Walker. The decorations of the 
church were simple, but effective, consist- 
ing of potted plants and cut flowers, and a 
motto across the front of the organ, bearing 
the words, “* Not I, but Christ.’’ 

Dr. W. T. Perrin, president of the Asso. 
ciation, presided. After the reading of the 
Scriptures by Rev. Edgar Blake, of Man- 
chester, N. H., prayer was offered by Rev. 
A. P. Sharp, D. D. 

The class paper was well rendered by 
Miss Mary V. Granger, her subject being, 
** The World’s Need.” She said, in part: 
All God’s works were pertect ; the world 
as He made it was perfect; man was also 
pertect. But man, made in the image of 
God, with a capacity for both good and evil, 
yielded to temptation and forfeited the 
likeness to God. Out of harmony with God, 
yet there is always something within which 
turns instinctively toward God. The great 
need of the world is that men may see 
Jesus. This is everywhere apparent. We 
see it in the careworn faces of those who 
are toiling amid the discouragements of 
lite ; we see it in the faces of those who are 
feverishly seexing the pleasures of this 
world ; wesee it in the hopeless look ot 
those who have always met defeat; in 
every hardened, sinful tace ; in every deso- 
late home and every ruined life. The 
Christian cannot fail to see this, and as he 
realizes the need thus forced upon him he 
sees the need of work. ‘he question was 
recently asked, “‘ Who is my neighbor?” 
and the answer given is, ‘*‘ Every one who 
needs our help.” We find many needing 
help: the sick, the lonely, the helpless, the 
poor, the tried, and the tempted. Who 
would not carry Him toall such? Whata 
message may we not carryip His name! 
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What acontrast between the teachings of 
Christiarity and those of other religions ! 
Between Brahmanism, which teaches the 
sacrifice of the children to the gods, and 
Christianity; which shows Jesus taking the 
little children up in His arms, and saying, 
** Suffer little children to come unto Me!”’ 
Between. Buddhism, which teaches trans- 
migration, and Christianity, with its mes- 
sage of immortality and joy ! 

The address was a’ thoughtful presenta- 
tion of. the real purpose of the deaconess 
movement, and just such a one as you 
would expect one of our New England 
deaconesses to give. 

The class hymn was then sung by the 
entire body of graduates and undergradu- 
ates,and as the sweet young voices gave 
expression to the words, 


* All, yes all, I give to Jesus, 
Yes, it all celongs to Him ;” 


it seemed as if the very embodiment of 
heroic consecration was standing betore 
us, and we could see these sweet-faced dis- 
ciples of the Master going out into the 
homes of poverty with their messages of 
joy and comfort. Dr. C. F. Rice, presiding 
elder of Cambridge District, was then in- 
troduced, and addressed the class. He 
held up before them the great thought ot 
the dignity of humanity. “Ina few weeks 
we celebrate the great national holiday 
commemorating the Declaration ot Inde- 
pendence, the Magna Charta of our liber- 
ties. We will soon recite, some of us, those 
immortal words found in the opening sen- 
tences of that great document. Do we 
realize that for this conception of human 
liberty, the world is indebted to Christian 

ity? Christianity has made possible this 
ideal. It is said that the Moslem will not 
destroy a scrap of paper lest there be found 
written thereon the name of Allah, his 
God. On every man is stamped indelibly 
the image of his Maker; even though it 
may be defaced and disfigured, it bears 
still, it examined closely, something like 
the Father, in whore image he is created. 
This conception of humanity reveals the 
value of man in God’s eyes as shown by 
the redemption provided in Christ Jesus. 
The cross measures the value of humanity 
as God reckons it. It is a revelation, also, 
of the possibility o1 a glorious humanity 
within the reach of all. The most successiul 
work for others can be accomplished only 
by those who grasp this conception. Only 
those who most value humanity can do the 
best forit. Hecando most for others who 
most faithfully fulfills the precept to honor 
all men.”’ 

Mr. T. A. Hildreth was then introduced, 
and spoke of the work to which he has re. 
cently been called, teiling of the encour. 
agement he had found in the plans for the 
new hospital during the past few months. 
He referred to the sad accident to Mr. 
Rich, an honored member of the Axssocia- 
tion and a valued helper in his work, and 
asked the prayers of the people in his be- 
half. 

Dr. Butters, of the committee, and one of 
the directors of the school, and who claims 
now to be one ot the oldest teachers in the 
school, having nine years’ service, spoke 
most appreciatively of the services of Miss 
Oriana F. Harding, and Miss Hibbard. 
The religious influence in the school is 
strong and most excellent work has been 
done. He urged continued support by way: 
of gifts and students. 


The diplomas were then presented and 


the iollowing graduates by that act are 
sent wut into the work as having completed 
their studies in the Bible Training School : 


Emily Barlow, Mrs. Florence K. Brown, 


Mary V. Granger, Eldora Leet, Eliza 
Jones, Ina L. Morgan, Margarete Robert- 
zon, Hannah A. Solomon. r 
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THE CONFERENCES 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Bangor District 


Once more the long horse is groomed for the 
road with the elder in the saddle. The echoes 
of the fourth quarterly questions have hardly 
ceased to sound in his ears before the first quar. 
terly questions are being asked. [In some places 
the all important question is * How much hag 
been apportioned for ministerial support?” 
After that is settled other business flows 
smoothly. Conférence was such a time of up- 
lift and blessing that we all should go to our 
work with new courage and faith. We were 
pleased to see a goodly sprinkling of laymen in 
the Conference. What a blessing it would have 
been if every member of the church on Bangor 
District could have heard the Bishop’s sermon 
on Sunday morning, and have attended the 
ordination services. The first Sunday after 
Conference was spent by the elder at home, 
preaching in the morning at Oldtown and in 
the afternoon at Stillwater, snd in the evening 
attending church with his family, which isa 
privilege highly appreciated and not often ex. 
perienced, 


Oldtown.— The year opens with vunusua) 
promise of good work. The pastor requesied 
his people especially that instead of a forma) 
reception they would welcome him by an un. 
usual attendance on the first week-night 
prayer-meeting of the year. This invitation 
was responded to most heartily, and a helpfu) 
prayer service was enjoyed together as the 
opening service of the new year. It is said that 
three preachers would spoil a prayer meeting, 
but the pastor and two presiding elders seemed 
to make things move on smoothly. May al) 
the prayer-meetings of the year be like that one 
or better. 


Hodgdon, — The first quarterly conterence tor 
the year was held at this point. Though this 
society and cungregatioa is not large it is com- 
posed of substantial people who are able to do 
things. Rey. J. T. Moore begins his fourth 
year’s work with a hopeful spirit. 


Linneus — As to pastoral supply Hodgdon 
and Linneus are working as formerly under 
one pastor, but have now organized separate 
quarterly conferences. This seemed to be made 
necessary by the distance between the points, 
The work is in a hopeful condition. This being 
but the second week after Conference, reports 
were of necessity brief, but the work for the 
year was carefully provided for and the Sunday 
services fulland strong. 


Houlton.—A most excellent congregation 
greeted the elder on Sunday evening. The ser- 
mon was followed by a tenderly heipful observ- 


RHEUMATISM CURED 


I want every maa, woman and child who is 
tronbled with Rheumatism to try my “ Home 
Cure. No matter how long and terribly you 
have suffered, no matter how many doctors 
and other remdies have failed, I can cure you | 
am 80 positive of this,and have such faith in 
my “ Home Care,” that I will send a trial treat- 
ment by mali absolutely free to any reader of 
ZION’S HERALD who needs it and writes for it. 
Write today. Address your letter to Mark H. 
Jackson, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Read this letter from one who knows 
what it is to suffer with this painful 
malady: — 

NAPONEE, NEB. 
MR. MARK H. JACKSON, Syracuse, N. \. 


EAR SIR: My son who had been subjected 
with rheumatism for over nine years, and bad 
‘been bedfast for eight weeks, and we had tried 
ali kinds of remedies from which we had beeD 
able to relieve him at times, but none of them 
did him any good. We were almost in despair 
when I chanced to see your ad. in one of my 
papers, aid sent for.a trial treatment. He 
seemed benefited from the first dose, so 1 or 
dered a full fifty-days’ treatment and gave It 
and he is entirely cured. He is doing bis usu 
spring work ; is 19 years of age and a farmer. 

e shall always priz3 the ** Home Rheu matism 
Cure,” and very highly recommend it for 
forms of rheumatism. This was a case of mut 
cularand inflammatory rheumatism affecting 
the whole body, the limbs being drawn ali ov 
of shape, and the internal organs affected 50 We 
were afraid it would kill him or leave 1im4 
cripple for life. It seems like a miracie \o ™% 
that he has entirely recovered. 

Very respectfully, 
W. D. EGGLESTON. 
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ance of the Lord’s Supper. Attthe ‘quarterly 
conference the pastor’s salary was increased by 
¢0. This was an appreciation of the pastor’s 
work, and perhaps to help fill the new mouth 
at the parsonage. This society carries its many 
financial burdens with faithful heroism, and 
we trust will continue to find blessing in the 


sacrifice. 

Monticello. —The year opens with good cheer. 
The people are well pleased with the return of 
Rev. B. W. Russell. The stress of cheap pota- 
toes is on all this region, and finances will not 
be easy, but the salary was fixed at the same 
sum a8 last year. A good congregation gath- 
ered on a dark week night. The faces that the 
elder has Seen more or less frequently for twen- 
ty years seem familiarand dear. May conse- 
eration and faith and grace be sufficient to 
gather them all in the glory Jand. 

Dover. - A reception was held for'the new 
pastor, Rev. H. W. Norton. The vestry was 
decorated and witno easy chairs and other fur- 
nitare turned intoa veritable reception room. 
The evening was spent with a sbort program, 
literary and musical, opened with an original 
poem by Mrs. Thayer; this was followed bya 
social hour. This reception was not merely 
“fireworks,” but the sare promise of splendid 
support and loving greeting tothe pastor. The 
“jines”’ have fallen to Mr. Norton in pleasant 
places. 

Danforth. — Danforth gave its returning pas- 
tor an enthusiastic reception, at which was 
presented a fine, bronze eight-day clock. This 
was not a reminder tbat Rev. D. P. Pnelan was 
belated, or behind the times, but a timely ex- 
pression of good will and hope for a prosperous 
year. May it not be possible that the time is 
ripe for a splendid revival of spiritual religion, 
anda great ingathering Of such as ought to be 
saved ? 


Mars Hill. — For several years the pastor here 
has been greatly hindered in his work becaase 
of no suitable place to live, and bad often 
to move when a@ rent was found for a time. 
Active steps are at once to be taken toward the 
building of a parsonage. A man has proffered 
land for the building. Some lumber is already 
on hand, and the building will be put up at 
once. lf the pastor can build a house this year 
and pay for it, he will distinguisno himself, 


Fort Fairfield. — The church here has suffered 
in the loss of some Of its best families, who have 
removed to other towns. The members are, 
however, cLeerfully closing ranks for vigorous 
work. The pastor and family are weli settled 
ina gem of a parsonage. The elder and the 
pastor drove out to the Hoyt neighborhood to 
callon Mr. Hiram Hoyt, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the church, who is dangerously ill, hav- 
ing had both feet amputated. Only afew min- 
utes’ interview could be granted, but enough to 
ascertain his serene faith in the sure p1omises. 
Ne pastor of the Fort Fairfield Church is now 
alive who will not remember with gratitude 
Mr. Hoyt, and his fidelity to them and his 
church, BRIGGS, 


Bucksport District 


Conference. — We had a great Conference. 
Most people say Kast Maine never had better. 
Bishop Goodseli — strong, spiritual, expedi- 
lous, safe and sane at all points — greatly en- 
deared himself to the people “‘ way down East,” 
and lifted the standing of our great church 
among us. For the third time in eighteen 
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years we made a gain in members in the Con- 
ference. On account of the health of pastors 
and their wives, and scarcity of men, Bucks- 
port District lost heavily this year, yielding ten 
men and only receiving five. However, we 
have secured men to fill the ranks again — ex- 
cept one circuit, where the man appointed did 
not materialize; and Children’s Day will find 
us all at it as though nothing had happened. 
Whata machine! And what a work! 

Now, brothers, you tried hard last year. You 
succeeded admirably. The same faithful, pa- 
tient work will meet the same reward this year. 
Let us raise the standard one good notch 
again. 


Cheerful Greetings are coming in. Rev. N. P. 
Pearson and wife are giving the same large 
service to the Sunday-schools on Pembroke 
charge. 

Rev. Joseph Jackson reports 2 received by 
letter and 20n probation, and 1 babe baptized, 
at Machias since Conference. 

Rev. 8. M. Bowles, of Lubec, will preach the 
Memorial sermon for the G. A. R. at that 
place. 

Rev. J. W. Tripp and wife are settled in the 
parsonage at Bucksport Centre. Repairs have 
been made on the church, and the old parson- 
age is to be tackled at once. 

Our parsonage at Belfast received a new mis- 
tress, May 8. She is a wee bit of a creature, but 
orders the way of the household largely. Rev. 
J. W. Hatch is smiling on everybody. 

Speaking of children reminds me, brothers. 
If you want corroboration and backing for the 
insistent advocacy of the importance of child 
life, get Professor Rishell’s book, ** The Child as 
God’s Child.” It is clear, candid, stropg — the 
best out yet. 

Now, then, a long pull and a strong pull. 
Mark the turnings one at a time. Children’s 
Day comes first. Take the collections, and tell 
the people all about our educational matters. 
Secure a good Jistof new subscribers for Zron's 
HERALD and Zpworth Herald. Have Decision 
Day in the Sunday-schools. May God’s ap- 
proval be upon us! FRANK LESLIE, 





N. B. SOUTHERN 


Norwich District 

New London.— Here is one of our largest and 
mort vigorous churches, In the race of life it is 
getting well into its second century. In 1789 Jesse 
Lee introduced Methodism into this city by 
preaching at the court house “at early candle 


CONFERENCE 





light,” on Sept. 2. Four years lateraclass was 
organized and the New London Circuit was 
formed, and now for many years one of our Con- 
ference districts has borne the honored name of 
this beautiful city by the sea. Seven times bas a 
Methodist Conference held its sessions here, 
the first having been held in 1795 under the 
presidency of Bishop Asbury, in the home of 
one of the members of the church, at which 
nineteen preachers were present. At the re- 
cent session this strong church took excellent 
care of the Conference, which was greatly en- 
joyed by all the preachers. There is in the air 
a@ very felicitous rumor that the families that 
entertained the preachers enioyed their guests 
80 well that they are wishing that they might 
have the privilege and pleasure of entertaining 
them every year in the month of April. The 
old plan of family entertainment still works 
well inthis Conference and bids fair to obtain 
forsome time tocome. The pastor, Rev. W. 8. 
Maclutire, antisipated every want of the 
preachers and merited the hearty vote of 
thanks that was given him. No Bishop ever 
made a more favorable impression than Bishop 
J. W. Hamilton. He was eminently fraternal, 
dignified in manner, tender in his feeling when 
that emoiion was called for, and more abun- 
dant in labors than aay of his predecessors, 
giving three lengthy and elaborate addresses 
besides the Sunday morning sermon. The 
work of this church along revival lines has 
been very pronounced all through its remark- 
able history, but never more so than now. 
During the past winter a glorious revival has 
been the resuit of the vigorous efforts of the 
pastor, who believes that it is the particular 

province of the preacher and church to wiu 
men to God. The fruit of this revival is 
100 probationers recently received. Mr. Mace 
Intire has succeeded admirably in this 
grand field tor five years. The feeling of his 
people respecting his continuance for a sixth 
year was manifested in enthusiastic applause 
when the Bishop “read him off” for anu- 
other year. The pastor has done much work 

outside of his church, as a public speaker on 

Sunday-school themes and in the cause of tem- 
perance. New London is notorious for the 
large number of its liquor saloons and the 
ehameless methods of conducting this traffic. 
This evil he has attacked with much vigor, 
courage and fearlessness. He has appeared 
before the committee on temperance for the 
State Legislature and made an earnest plea for 
the removal of all screens from saloons, giving 
an unobstructed view of the premises where 
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this infamous business fs conducted, and has 
been active in the circulation of petitions re- 
lating to this feature of the liquor traffic. This 
pastor deserves well of all parents, Christians 
and moral people, for his persistency in sbow- 
ing up the gross evils of the liquor business as 
now carried on, and in his efforts to bring 
about a better state of things. His removal 
from this city would have been very gratifying 
to the saloon fraternity, while his retention 
and reappointment give great satisfaction to 
the lovers of iaw, temperance and God. 


Thompsonville. — Rev. James Coote, recently 
appointed to this church, bas been very well re- 
Ceived by the church and people in a large and 
enthusiastic reception, in which tbe people were 
very cordial in their greetings. Mrs. Coote takes 
charge of the Junior Epworth League, and is 
working hard to help and save these young per- 
sons who are the hope of the church. The pas- 
tor is sympathetic in his pastoral visitation, 
and is giving special attention to the class of 
probationers left by his predecessor, Rev. F.C. 
Baker. X. Y. Z. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Manchester District 


Nashua, Main Street. — Rev. F.C. Rogers bad 
the pleasure of baptizing 15 yourg people Sun- 
day, May 14, nearly all of whom were received 
on probation. Epworth League anniversary 
Was very successfully observed. In the morn- 
ing the pastor preached on *“ Queen Esther, a 
Heroic Decision.” In the evening a brief ad- 
dress was given by the president, Miss Goldie 
M. Phillips, followed by the Lord’s Supper, pref- 
aced by appropriate remarks by the pastor. 
The attendance was large. It was an occasion 
of deep spiritual interest. Voe Sunday-school, 
under the care of Willis H. Tinker and Charlies 
Gibson, is one of the best in New England 
Methodism. The Good Will Institute, in 
charge of its founder, Rev. G. W. Buzzell, is 
gaining iu influence and usefulness. 

Nashua, Arlington St.—The work of this 
church opens favorably. Several new members 
have recently been added. Rev. H. J. Foote, 
pastor, and people are enthusiastic in their 
work. They expect and realize great returns 
for their labors. [he outlook for the year is 
very encouraging. Methodism in Nashua is a 
felt power. 

Keene, Grace Church.—A public reception 
was given to Rev. and Mrs, T. E. Cramer by the 
church Thursday evening, May 4. Pleasant 
greetings were interchanged by pastor and peo- 
ple. Kefreshments were served. The Epworih 
League has a large torce of young people and 
the Sabbath-school is doing splendid work. 
Methocism has great cpportunities in Keene. 


Mariboro. — No pastor could have received a 
more hearty welcome than did Rev. A. M. 
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FOR SALE 


For an ideal summer home, a lot of land con 
taining about 25,000 feet, in restricted district, 
coramanding the finest view of seashore and 
country on the South Shore. Bathing and fish. 
ing. Only 82 miles from Boston. Many trains 
daily. Will sell low. Apply 

G. H., ZIon’s HERALD Office. 











SUMMER RESORT 
MAYFLOWER HEIGHTS Bccrtmeetoven, Mase 


fishiug, games. health, rest and Sy peng 8 Fare 
from Boston, 75c. Cottages and Lots for sale 
and to let. Apply to Rev. N. B. FISK, Stone. 
bam, Mass. Or, Geo. F. Clarridge, 210 State St., 
Boston ; J H. Bosworth, Chicopee Falls, Ma-s. ; 
F. T. Beede, Hudson, Mass.; A. W. Heath, 20 
Oxford S!., Maiden, Mass. 





T0 LET Furnished catering department of 
Camp meeting Asso., Hedding, N.H, 
July 16 to Sept. 1,19°5. Good terms to right 
parties. Apply to 
T. W. LANE, Amesbury, Mass, 
Or, GEU. W. COPP, Hedding, N. H. 
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Markey, on his return from Conference. The 
record ofwork well done for the past two years 
is a splendid background for good results in the 
years to come. 


West Swanzey.— This society, thovgh not 
large, has the spirit of young lite and is steadily 
increasing materially, socially and spiritually. 
The gift of a valuable pipe organ by Denman 
Thompson shows how the pastor’s work is ap- 
preciated in the community. An increase of 
Salary has been assured the pastor for the cur- 
rent year. 


Westport.—Tne people of this charge have 
good heart, and dearly love their church. Forty 
new song books have been purchased. Week- 
night meetings are well attended. 


Manchesler, St. Paul’s.--There is the usual 
activity in this church. Rev. Irad Taggart as- 
sisted the pastor Sunday, May 7. Several new 
members were added tothe church. The ladies 
of the parish gave a fine supper in the vestry 
Wednesday, May 10. Presiding Elder Hitch- 
cock and Rey. J. E. Robins were guests of the 
pestor. The presiding elder preached an exce)- 
lent sermon in this church Sunday evening; 
May 14, and at East Manchester in the morn- 
ing. . 

Manchester, St. James. — There is @ good pros- 
pect that this church will soon be entirely freed 
from debt. The pastor is hard at work that 
this bappy release may be speedily realized. A 
bright little daughter has recently been added 
to the parsonage houseLold. 


Manchester, Trinity. — the pastor, Rev. J. E. 
Robins, and wife are pleasantly situated in 
their new home, 66 Carroll St. A very hearty 
receptiow Was given them by the members of 
the p@fish-in the vestry of the church, Tues- 
day evening, April 25. Refreshments were 
served and a social hour was enjoyed. A social 
was held by the Epworth League Thursday 
evening, May ll. There was music, refreshments 
anda general good time. Congregations are 
good. A large chorus cooir, consisting largely 
of young men and women, with a few older 
ones, has been organized. Several vew families 
have been added to the parish. EMERSON. 





Don’t think less of your system than you do 
of your house. Give it a thorough cleansing, 
too. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 


CHURCH REGISTER 








HERALD CALENDAR 
Weirs Camp meeting, Aug. 14-19 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 21 





POST OFFICE ADDRESS 


Rev..Geo. Whitaker, D. D., 806 Bridge St., Lowell, 
Mass. 
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Marriages 





McKINNEY — vee ey an toi 
Episcopal nage, Sheepscot, Me., May 13. Vv. 
suse 0. Toure. Charlies E, McKinney and Ethel 
Whitehouse, both of Newcastle, Me. 


STANLEY — TAYLOR — At Sanford, Me., May 15, by 
Rev. A. Hamilton, James O. Stanley and Carolyn G. 
Taylor, both of Sanford. 


SAWYER = BROOKS — At Beverly, April 29, by Rev. 
Charles H. Atkins, Shepley Paul Sawyer and Eva 
Emily Brooks, both of Beverly. 


COCKROFT - HOWARTASH — At Sanford, Me., May 6, 
by Rev. A. Hamilton, Charles W. Cockroft and Julia 
A. Howarth, both of Sanford. 








FOR TORPID LIVER 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It stimulates healthy liver activity, relieves 
constipation, sick headache and malaria. 





MAY RECEPTION.—Mr. and Mrs. Wm. M. 
Flanders, 12 Lake Terrace, Newton Centre, open 
their home Wednesday afternoon, May 31, from 
230 to 5630, for a “* May Reveption,” under the 
auspices of tle New England Deaconess Aid 
Society, in honor of the president, vice-presi- 
dent, district vice-presidents and superintena- 
ent of the Deaconess Home. In order to replenish 
the treasury of the society, a novel plan will be 
tried : Bach one is asked to place in an envelope 
two cents for every letter in their name. A 
train leaves South Station at 2.05. 

ADELAIDE SLACK, Cor. Sec. 
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For Oramps, Diarrhoca 


AINTS 
we Painkiller 12 


WANTED AT ONCE. — An UDmarrieg 
preacher for a rural charge five miles from the 
railroad, in the central part of New Engiang, 
Will pay $400. Intelligent community, Mug 
have some education, and be a man whose 
Christian character is without question. Goog 
chance for some young man to start in. aq. 
dress, enclosing references, A. X. H., care Zron’s 
HERALD, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 
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W. H. M.8.— The annual meeting of Portiang 
District W. H. M.S. will be held at Elim st.m, 
E. Oburch, South, Portland, Weduesday, May 
831. Sessions at 10, 2 and 7.30. An interesting 
program has been prepared. Mrs. M. Libby 
Allen, of Iowa, will be present and give an 
address in the evening. It is hoped there wij) 
be a large attendance. Dinner served by ladies 
of the church. 

EmMA G. RANDALL, District Sec, 





AN OPPORTUNITY. —A gentleman wishing 
to make the trip to London early in July and 
not having passage engaged, can hear of an- 
other who has passage engaged and no room- 
mate, by writing to this office. 

Address “B,” ZIon'’s HERALD. 





W. H. M.8.—Acunvention of the W.H. 
M. 8. for Lewiston District, Maine Conference, 
will be held xt Wesley Church, Bath, Wednes- 
day, June 7, morning and afternoon. Mrs. M. 
Libby Alien, general organizer, will speak at 
both sessions. Several State officers will be 
present. Auxiliaries are reqaested to send 
delegates. Basket lunch at noon. 

MRs. D. B. HOLT, Sec. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION. — The 
eleventb [aternational Sunday-schoo! Conven- 
tion will be heid in Toronto, Oatario, June 23- 
27. Rev. Fioyd W. Tomkins, D. D., of Phila- 
de'phia, Pa,, will conduct the preparation 
service, Friday, June 23, at 330 p. m., and also 
“the quiet half-hoar’’ sessions daily, from 
11.45 to 12.15. The music will be in charge of 
Prof. F. H. Jacobs,cf New York. Among the 
speakers is Bishop John H. Vincent, whose 
theme will be, ‘A Forward Look for the Sun- 
day scehool.”’ Other speakers are Bishops Mc- 
Cabe snd McUVowell, Hon. John Wanamaker, 
Rev. Carey Bonner, Dr. Levi Gilbert, James 
Atkins, D. D., Mr. Robért E. Speer, frank H. 
Saunders, Ph. D., H. M. Hamill, D. D., ex-Gov. 
John L. Bates, J. T. McFarland, D. D., Jon 
Potis, D. D., and. A. F. Schauffler, D. D. Each 
pastor in the international field is asked to 
preach Sunday, June 25, on the topic, “ Win- 
nipg a Generation.” A special train of Pull 
man vestibule cars will leave Boston, June 2, 
at 230 p. m. via, Boston & Albany and New 
York Central and Hudson River Ruilroad, to 
Niagara Falls, and Lewiston, thence Niagara 
River Line, from Lewiston, and the Upper Ni- 
agara River, and across Lace Ontario to Toron- 
to. Trip No. 1 includes transportation to and 
from Toronto, berth in sleeping-car, Niagara 
Falls and return, meals going and returning, 
for $21.25. Trip No. 2 includa3s transportaticn to 
Toronto and return, berta to Niagara Falls, 
and,meals going, for $17.25. Trip No. 3 includes 
transportation to Toronto and return, for $12 4. 
All tichets are good to stop over at Niagara 
Pails, and should be purchased of W. W. Main. 
transportation manager, 70 Tremont Temple, 
Boston. Entertainment will be provided iu 
hotels or private homes at very moderate 
rates. The last session of the convention Will 
be a great missionary meeting, Tuesday ever 
ing, June 27, to be addressed by Bishop Me 
Cabe, Robert E. Speer, Kev. Chauncey Murch, 
Luxor, Egypt, and others. 
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Oll Cure for Cancer 


Dr. Bye has discovered a combination of Oils 
that readily cure cancer, catarrn, tumors, 40¢ 
malignant skin diseases. He has cured (vou 
sands ot persons within the last six years, ove 
one hundred of whom were physicians. Re¢ 
ers having friends affilcted sbould cut (his out 
and send it to them. Book sent free, givi0s 
particulars and pricesof Oils. Address Dr. BYE, 
Drawer llll, Kansas City, Mo. 
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$12.00 FOR EVERY $100.00 


ae 


INTEREST 





WANT 





500 METHODIST 


PARTNERS 


Each to Invest $25 
Or More 


MONEY IS POWER. Why be poor when 
you are really a capitalist ? A capitalist is one 
who invests money, whether it is $25 or $2,500. 
He invests it wisely. Money grows when prop- 
erly invested. It is easy to earn, but hard to 
save. Make your money earn more. Invest the 
profits of each investment, and you will be sur- 
prised at the amount of wealth you will soon ac- 
cumulate. 

IF YOU HAVE MONEY IN‘ BANK,where 
the bankers pay you only 3 or 3 1-2 per cent., 
you are wasting your talents. Why not invest 
it yourself ? The bankers reinvest your money 
and make big profits. They get big salaries 
and big earnings by investing your deposit 
wisely. If they lose, what becomes of your 
money ? 

THERE IS GREAT RISK IN SOME 
STOCKS. Not one chance in a hundred of get- 
ting your money back if invested in mining stock. 
You know the history of oil we ls and unim- 
proved land investments. Plantation schemes 
are dependent on the climatic conditions, market 
changes, etc. Good railroad stock will pay you 
well, but you seldom get opportunity to secure 
this kind. 

If you knew of a Company made up of honor- 
able, intelligent people — a Company managed 
by low-salaried, practical managers, who back 
their brains and intelligence by investing their 
all — if you knew of a Company that had grown, 
had prospered ; that each year the business had 
outgrown the factory facilities ; that the Com- 





pany was on a dividend-paying basis ; had shown 
an earning power of 12 per cent.; if you knew 
the Company was backed by self-made men — 
men who made their money by wisely investing 
their savings ; if you knew to a certainty that 
the Company was an assured success ; that it was 
a living, breathing, dividend-paying concern, and 
that the heads of each department in the factory 
were stockholders ; if you knew their history from 
A to Z, how the business was started with a few 
dollars and had grown to such an extent that 
they now operate branches ; if you knew that in 
all probability the earning power would be larger 
than 12 per cent. ; if you had written Dunn’s or 
Bradstreet’s commercial agencies, and found the 
business and the men as above stated, WOULD 
YOU INVEST YOUR MONEY? Would 
you be doing right by yourself, your 
friends, your children and those dependent 
upon you, to put your money in a bank 
at 3 per cent.? “ It’s no disgrace to be poor, 
but mighty inconvenient.” 

We can prove to you that we are just such a 
Company as above pictured — composed of just 
such men, and that we are paying dividends ; 
that we are carning large profits. We want you 
to be one of 500 Methodist stockholders who 
invest $25, or more if you like. We reserve the 
right to refuse any application and return your 
money. Remember, our capitalization is small. 
It permits of larger dividends. Stock is full- 
paid, non-assessable, non-taxable, and is now 
earning 12 per cent. 


Address for fall particulars, PARTNER, care ZION’S HERALD, Boston. 
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Since she went — bome — 
The — world has never seemed s0 
right; 
There is less splendor in the morning’s light, 
And meg now the radiant moonbeams 
shine. 
All Nature’s joys come now to slower birth, 
And thou hast lost, O tender, mourning 


earth, 
The glory that was thine! 


Since she went — home — 
: The | ms ge days seem now so drear ard 
e ong; 
A hint of sadness chills the gayest song, 
A plaintive tone in every sound I hear, 
Eveu the sunlight’s rays of purest gold, 
Like all the world, seem something dull and 


col ’ 
Missing her presence dear, 


Siuce she went — home— 
So large a world to lose so very much, 
In one Small woman’s face and voice and 
touch, 

The simple magic of her tender smile! 

So full a world to have so empty grown. 

For one small woman’s quiét soul and tone, 
And yet —’twill empty be for such a while 

Since she went — home! 


— ETHEL MAUDE COLSON, in Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


Gilpatric. — Miss Eva 8. Gilpatric wasborn, 
Feb. 18, 1870, and entered into rest, March 20, 
1905, from her home in Saco, Maine. 

Miss Eva was converted when thirteen years 
of;age, was received on probation! during the 
pastorate of Rev. W. F. Berry, and joined®the 
church in full in 1889 under the labors of Rev. 
A. W. Pottle. She was much devoted to her 
churcb, and worked earnestly and successfully. 
Tor its ,advancement, being especially success- 
ful in her labors with the children in the Junior 
League and in the kindergarten department of 
the Sunday-school. Her work with the younger 
‘children as a teacher in the public school was 
remarkable ; ber scholars all loved her, and by 
this power she led them, even to the sad little 
companies who came to look upon aer face 
when she had gone. Possessing a temperament 
of rare tranquillity and affection, she made 
friends everywhere and of everybody who knew 
her. 

Her aged parents are bowed with grief over 
the loss of the light of the home, ard a host of 
Sympathetic friends join with them in mourn- 
ing foc one who lived only to be helpful to all 
who came under her influence. The church, 
the public schools,iand the city have met with 
an irreparable toss. 

Her Christian life was gentle, like herself, but 
unwavering, and her faith was clear and strong 
to the end. Brave, patient, and hopeful, she 
helped us all to have a stronger faith in God, 
who so biessed and, sustained her in the last 
days of suffering. She slipped gently away 
from the clinging hearts and hands of loving 
friends, and waits to greet them on the other 
shore. F. 





Richardson. — Mrs. Laura King Richardson 
was born in Hermon, Me., Sept. 8, 1888, and 
died in Rockland, Me., March 24, 1905. 

When but a child her father, Joseph King, 
with his family, moved to Orrington, Me., and 
when sixteen years of age she was converted 
and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
remaining a consistent and devoted member of 
the same until called to her reward. Her home 
was always the resting-place of the Methodist 
itinerant. She considered ZIon’s HERALD a 
necessity in her home, and was an appreciative 
reader, always taking an interest in the general 
welfare of ber church. 

Last fall Mr. and Mrs. Richardson sold their 
home in Orrington, and, longing for the society 


R-U-P-T-U-R-E 
HYDROCELE 


VARICOCELE and PILES 


Oan be CURED without the knife or pain, by 
Dr. FARRAR, specialist of 35 years’ experience 
&% King St., Dorchester Dist., Boston. For FULL 
snformation call on the Doctor as above on 
Mondays and Tuesdays, from 9 A. M. to9 P. M. 
He is highly endorsed. The treatment is a great 
comfort. Terms reasonable. No charge for a 
professional interview. Inquire of Publisher of 
this paper. The Doctor’s post-office address and 
residence is28 King St Dorchester Dist., Boston 
Mass. Office practice in Boston estb. 1880. 
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of their children, moved to Rockland; but the 
span of life was uearly run, iand after a few 
weeks spent with ber children Mrs. Richardson 
was called tothe home ahove. Her last hours 
were peaceful. The name of Jesus brought a 
response when all earthly interests had faded 
from her view. 

She leaves a husband, Mr. Geo. Richardson ; 
two deughters — Mrs. M. Strout, of Rockland, 
and Mrs. C. Dodge, of Damariscetta; three 
brothers— Frederic and Arthur King, of Or- 
rington, and Dr. Me)ville King, of Damaris- 
cotta; two sisters —Mrs. Baker, of New York, 
and Mrs. Albert Smith, formerly of Newport, 
but now of Orrington, Me. (all of whom are 
prominently connected witn Metbodism), to 
mourn the loss of a faithful wife, devoted 
mother, and loving Coristian sister. The 
church bas lost a member from earth, but one 
more saint has joined tbe family and choir 
above. SIDNEY O. YOUNG. 
Ellis. — Rev. Francis Heaorv Ellis was born in 
East Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 4, 1857, and died in 
the same place, Feb. 4.1905. He was directly 
descended from Revolutionary ancestors, and 
was son of Charles Hemenway and Susan How: 
ard (Clukas) Ellis. 

From his mother Mr. Ellis inberited that en- 
ergetic, painstaking perseverance, a8 well as 
that religious and pbilanthrepic purpose 
which characterized botb lives, At six yearsof 
age. be lost his rigbt leg in a railroad accident ; 








THE LATE FRANUVIS H. ELLIS 


but this did not abate his enthusiasm at e\ther 
play, study, or work. Educated in the prepara- 
tory Cambridge pubiic schools, be was graduat- 
ed from the Colege of Liberal Arts, Boston Un- 
versity, in 1880, and from its School of Theology 
in 1890. 

He was converted under tbe ministry of Rev. 
Pliny Wood, and joined in full, Sept. 6, 1874, 
under Rev. C. T. Johnson. Mr. Ellis’ life-work 
was divided between the work of an educator 
and the pastorate. It commenced and ended in 
the training of youth. In 1882-83 he was princi 
pal of the high school at Brook field, Mass. ; ‘84 
88, professor of Latin and Greek, Little Rock 
University, Ark. ; '92- 94, professor of Gree& and 
history, Wesleyan Academy, Wilbranam, 
Maas. ; 1901-05, professor of Latin and English 
literature, South Worcester, Mass., from which 
service he received bis tranglation. 

He joined the Arkansas Conference of our 
church, while teaching at Little Rock, and was 
transferred in 1891 to the New EnglanG Confer- 
ence. That year he was ordained deacon, and 
two years subsequently elder. His stations in 
the pastorate were: 1891-'92, Ashburpham ; ’9, 
Byfield; 94, West Springfield; ‘95-96, East- 
hampton ; ‘97, St. Luke’s, Lynn ; 98, Orange ; 
99, Oakdale ; 1900, Maynard ; ’01, Holliston. 

He was married to Mrs. Adelaide Amelia 
(Hewitt) Collins. June 28, 1883. Their children 
are: John Lawrence Ellis, now a senior in Bos- 
ton University, and Thomas Hewitt Ellis, of 
Worcester. 

Mr. Ellis was a painstaking student, fond of 
specialties, and ever sought to thoroughly mas- 
tec the principals of each subject of investiga- 
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tion. Heearly became an authority on many 
subjects of intellectual inquiry. As a teacher 
he sought to clearly present topics of instruc- 
tion and to stimulate the student to his highest 
endeavors. He had high ideals, and left noth. 
iug undone possible to reach them. The inspira. 
tion of his service furnished a high ideal to 
others and produced excellent fruit. Teachers 
and pupils formed a large part of the audience 
at his funsral, who brought fitting resolutions 
and floral tributes of bigh esteem. As a 
preacher hewas incisive, enthusiastic and 
evangelical. The cardinal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity were always magnified. His manner wax 
attractive and his work conscientious. He was 
a faitnful pastor, a good singer, and an efficient 
prayer-meeting leader. He was methodical and 
diligent in administration. He was passion- 
ately fond of children. His universal cheerful- 
ness won many young and old to the Savivur. 
Revivals were enjoyed in several charges, 
cbuich properties were improved and debts re- 
moved or reduced. He fully believed in what 
he called *‘a white life.” He was thoroughly 
loyal to family, friends, church and school. 
His last sermon, preached less than a week be- 
fore his death, was on the text: ‘ I shall be sat- 
isfled, when I awake, witb Thy lixeness.” 
T&ken ill in Boston, ne desired to be carried to 
Hast Cambridge, where, taxing a short sleep, 
without a sigh, without «<nowledge to bimself or 
relative near at hand, through heart disease, he 
ceased at once to work and live. So quickly and 
peacefully he answered the Divine summons to 
Sing the new song, and wear the starry crown. 
GEO. WHITAKER, 


Rollins, — Mrs. Fred L. Rollins was born in 
Campton, N. H., Feb. 16, 1868,and died in La- 
conia, N. H., March 12, 1905. 

Her msiden name was Alma F.. Spencer, only 
daughter of Mr.and Mrs. Franklin Spencer, of 
Mou/tonboro, N. H., where the most of rer life 
was spent. Here she was Lighly esteemed by 
all who knew her. Her talents as a musiciao 
and as a teacher in the public scnools were 
recognized early in life. Being an accomplished 
organist, singer, and Sunday-school teacher, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of which she be- 
came a member, Aug. 2, 1885, received much 
help from these gifts which she so lovingly be- 
stowed. 

Mrs. Rollins was a devoted wife and mother, 
always careful of those conditions which make 
a happy Christian home. As a hostess she was 
cordial and entertaining ; ready, when asked to 
sing, to preside at the_organ, and with her hus- 
band, to render most charmingly such hymns 
as were sung in church and social meetings. 
Although deeply interested in the welfare of 
those things pertaining to herself and her fam- 
ily, she was ever kind and helpful to her neigh- 
bors and friends in times of trouble and need. 
During the nine years of her residence in Laco- 


OFFICIAL EXCURSION 10 
DENVER 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION, JULY 6-9 


Aspecial pamphlet has been printed that 
gives complete information. This will be 
mailed to anybody desiring it upon applica- 
tion to 


LEON L. DORR, Gen’! Sec. 


Woburn, Mass. 








Or G. B. MARSTERS, 
298 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 


FUNERAL Ua EMBALMERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 


All modern improvements under one roof, 

including offices, sales rooms, morgue, 

ea — rooms and chapel. Tel., Roxbury, 
or 
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ria she won the respect of all who became ac- 
quainted with her, and will be remembered as 
a sincere Christian and friend. 

Mrs. Rollins’ health began to show some marks 
of decline a few months ago, until finally a sur- 
gical operation proved a necessity. From this 
she at first seemed to rally, but in a few days 
intestinal paralysis ensued, which caused her 
death. 

The funeral services took place Wednesday 
afternoon, March 15, at her residence on 
Beaman Street, Rev. G. A. McLucas, of 
Salisbury, Mass., Officiating, assisted by Rev. 
Dp. KE. Kurns, of Moultonboro. Many of the rela- 
tives and friends of the deceased were present. 
Tbe floral tokens of esteem were numerous and 
very beautiful. The remains of the deceased 
were placed in the receiving tomb at Union 
Cemetery. 

A father and mother, husband 
Maurice, are left to mourn their loss. 

G. A. M. 


and son, 





Pendexter. — Daniel E. Pendexter was born in 
Bartlett, N. H., Dec, 9, 1822, and died at Conway, 
N. H., March 11, 1905, in his 83d year. 

He was the son of Judge John and Susan 
Eastman Pendexter, aad was one of a family 
of eight children, only two of whom now sur- 
vive. In his youth he was preparing for the 
practice of medicine, but the death of his father 
changed bis life plans by throwing upon bis 
young shoulders family responsibilities which 
precluded the fulfillment of his cherished am- 
bitions. In 18i7 he married Miss Harriet Cush- 
man, and they became the parents of ten chil- 
dren, seveu of whom are living, though scat 
tered all the way to the Pacific Coast. 

In 1859 he moved to Conwayg and entered the 
paper making industry in partnership with his 
brother-in law, Haskett Eastman. Subsequent- 
ly he opened the Pequawket House, which he 
continued to manage most successfully to the 
time of his death, and during all these years he 
never sold a drop of liquor in any shape or 
way, maintaining firmly that a bar was nota 
necessary adjunct to a prosperous inn. 

At the age of eighteen he united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Bartlett, and 
remained a lifelong and consistent member of 
that denomination. When he came to Conway 
there was no Methodist church, and he threw 
himself heartily into the support of the exist- 
ing order, becoming superintendent of the Sun- 
day-schoo!] and chorister, which positions he 
filled until 1866, when dissatisfaction with pre- 
vailing conditions led to the beginning of inde- 
pendent preaching, whict in the course of that 
year resulted in the organization of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. Of this church Mr. Pen- 
dexter became one of the original members. 
He served as chorister until a few years ago, 
was Sunday-schoo!l superintendent for a quarter 
of a century, and was one of the trustees of the 
society at his death. 

Mr. Pendexter was strongly attached to his 
family. He was ever the confidant of his chil- 
dren, and in times ot perplexity and trouble 
they went to him with the expectation of re- 
ceiving not only tender sympatby, but also 
wise counsel and generous aid, and this hope 
was never disappointed. 

In the church he was looked up to as a de- 
vout disciple of the Lord Jesus and a faithful 
steward of the manifoid grace of God. He was 
always ready to spend and be spert in the 
furtherance of the Redeemer’s zingdom. No 
subject of coaversation furnished him more of 
delight than that which centered about the 
work of redemption. He was an intelligent 
Christian, well versed in the Word of God, at- 
tractively rounded in character and rich in 
personal experience. In the community he 
rightly possessed the respect of every one asa 
man who was the friend of all, faithful in the 
performance of every allotted task, to be de- 
pended upon by any who sought his advice, his 
word equally ag valuable as his bond. 

Mr. Pendexter’s final illness beyan but little 
more.than a week prior to his death. He suc- 
cumbed to pneumonia, following an attack of 
the grippe. 

The funeral services were held in the bome, 
and were conducted by his pastor, Rev. Thomas 
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P. Baker, who was assisted by Rev. Mr. Hill- 
man, and Rev. J. E. Fischer. A large concourse 
of friends and many handsome floral tributes 
testified to the esteem in which he was held. 
The interment was in the village cemetery, 
and took place beneath a cloudless March sky, 
typical of the perfect beauty of God’s everlast- 
ing day. T. P. BL 





For Over Sixty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for children teething. [t soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhea:. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
This historic school with modern equipment 
and special methods opens 89th year Sept. 13, 
1905. Applications now being received. 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metrovolitan Advantages otf 
Every Kind. 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Acting Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
Schoo! of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELow, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 


Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. BE. HUNTINGTON, President. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


=— OF « 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MAB8S. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 
Announcement for 1905-06 Now Ready. 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE SEWINARY 


Bucksport, Me. 


Offers three Four-year College Preparatory 
Courses. Courses in Business, Elocution and 
Music are also given. 

The buildings are equipped — heating 
plants, bath-rooms, and electric — 

The faculty is recognized as one of the strong- 

est in the State ; it hasin its membership five 
college graduates. 

Spring term opens March 28, 1905. 


Ss. A. BENDER, President. 











FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, ——_ 
Denver, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco. Los A 
geles. Manual free, EveRxErt 0. Fisk & Oo. 


TILTON SEMINARY 


Tilton, N. H. 

Spring term now open ; applications being 
received for fall term opening in 
September, 1905 
‘Few schools charging $500 offer equal advar 
tages. An increasing endowment makes lov 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fins 
buildings ane Praetion, Three hours fren 
Boston. $ oor! an for limited number. Sen: 

for ton. S10 mentioning ZION’s HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal 
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METHODIST BOOK CONGERN 


EATON & MAINS, Publishing Agents. 





Your 


MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS 


will be enriched by a selection of material 
from 


The More Excellent 
Sacrifice 


Memorial Day Sermons 
By REV. JOHN W. SAYERS, D. b. 


Dedicated to the memory of the brave men 
who followed the flag of their country on land 
or sea 


12mo. Cloth, 50c. net ; 


eee 


CONCERT EXERCISES 


— FOR — 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


All the new publications are now ready. 
Samples sent for examination. 


ee ¢ 


New Methodist Hymnal 


READY SEPT. l. 


by mail, 57¢. 


Canvass your church,and get your order in 
promptly. We will farnish you with a sup- 
ply of order s:ips free upon application. 





New England Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager 
36 Bromfield St., Boston 








MONTPELIER SEMINARY 


Coll Preparatory, Business, Art, Oratory. 
Masi Separ! ment the best in northern New 
England. $200 per year. Many students reduce 
their expenses to less than $100. For particulars 
address the Principal, 

REV. E. A. BISHOP 


Montpelier, Vt. 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-Schoo! for Both Sexes 


Colle ratory and Special Courses, Pupils 
are eeivic ualized with a view to the largest 
mental and moral improvement. There is no 
better place for gry — who desire a thor- 
ough training omelike atmosphere at s 
moderate expense. 


Spring term begins March 28, 1905. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principat 
EAST GREENWICH. B. I. 








Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


(Zen miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of Ife, 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful subarbar 
residence ; rowing and skating on Charles River ; out 
door games in ample, shaded grounds; best eq 

um and swimming pool r careful 
supervision. Lectures and lessons on " toples ada to 
the ideal administration of homes; pupils properly 


chaperoned to the. best Musical and Li entertain- 

— in Boston, and to historical places in vicinity. 
For.illustrated e, blank forms for 

or piace on waiting list, address (mentioning paper 





Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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HURCH 
ARPETS prices. 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


WASHINCTON 






658 


JOHN H.PrRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


> ar 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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BOSTON. 
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Cleveland’s 


Baking 
Powder 


Does the work better 
Makes the cake sweeter 


Saves labor, 


time, health 








Editorial 


Continued from page 649 





which ends thirty miles from the Afghan 
trontier, and that the road to Kala Abdul- 
lah terminates but eighty five miles trom 
Kandahar, Afghanistan — about forty miles 
from the frontier. If the Russians in Cen- 
tral Asia will bear watching by the Eng- 
lish, so the English will bear watching by 
the Russians. ’ 





There is a Homeric majesty in human 
lite when lived with a heavenly aim and in 
the power oi the divine Christ. What we 
miscall this **common” lite is tull of possi- 
bilities of glory, even here and now, when 
consecrated to lotty ideals. The lordly task 
waits at the threshold oi the lowliest, and 
the creaking door that opens into » hovel 
may prove to be a gate of heaven when 
entered by a Christian worker op some 
errand of loving ministry in the name ol 
Him who came to serve. 





A recent namber of a scientific journal 
contained a cut and description of a new 
abd improved mechanical decoy, just 
patented, for the enticing of birds and 
towl into the neighborhood of the hunter 
bent on their destruction. It seems that 
the old-tashioned rude decoys ar not ade- 
quate to the purpose desired, so now an in- 
ventor has brought out a decoy which, when 
the towler pulls a cord, will rise and flop 
its wings and then fall back again, in life- 
like tashion. The evil one likewise teels 
the need of improving his decoys as time 
goes by, The crade, coarse baits used in 
the age of the apostles tour entrapping 
rough Romans will not work with cultured 
classes today. Indeed, the adversary ot 
souls has pertected eome devices within the 
last generation or two which, were it not 
tor the circumventing grace of God, would 
be enough vo deceive and ensnare the very 
elect. 





Itisa note of progress in the cause of 
world-wide civilization that a powertul 
body of persons, comprising leading pub- 
lic men ot Europe and America, have come 
together in Paris to found the “ National 
Interests and National Conciliation Asso- 
ciatiun,’’? under the presidency ot Senator 








The NOT ITIC CE Fw? institu- 
tion’ in. the United States where th ium, 
Cocaine and Whis A pry: beet with- 
out ekporgse, and with so much ease for the 
patient. Onl - days’ time We yeiy 
your ease and I wili write you an opini 
what I can accomplish for ree Ask nu ar ay 
ga to investigate. Dr. 






06 N. Pryor Street, Atlanta, 4g 





Berthelot. Andrew Carnegie represents 
America inthe organization, the purpose 
of which is the development of the do- 
mestic interests of the respective countries 
by means of good internationai relations. 
Prominent savants, authors, artists, poli- 
ticians and lawyers have promised their 
support to carry out the enlightened pro- 
gram of the Association. 





The authorities in Chicago have made 
short work of the “ Children’s Strike ” in 
that city, which followed the use of non- 
unidn teamsters by boycotted firms which 
delivered coal at the public schools. No 
doubt the children sympathized with their 
striking parents, and perhaps some otf 
them were bright enough to have an in. 
telligent notion as to what it was all about. 
But the place of a child of school-age is at 
school, and it is beginning the strife of life 
at altogether too tender an age for “ kids” 
in their teens, or not yet in their teens, to 
attempt by absence trom the public schools 
to dictate terms to employers or to settle 
vexed social questions. The employers 
may not be generous, but they are not on 
trial before thé chiJdren of the néighbor. 


hood. 


It was fitting that, after the controversial 
discussions ot the American Bible League, 
held last week in New York, were over, 
the main address of the closing session 
should be delivered on such a practical 
and arousing theme as ‘ The Inspired 
Bible with its Old-Fashioned Doctrine of 
Salvation the Only Message ot Power in 
Foreign Missions.”” The speaker was Rev. 
Dr. George F. Pentecost, well known as an 
earnest and successiul evangelist. Dr. 
Pentecost has used the Bible himseli most 
effectively as an instrument ot evangeliza- 
tion. However particular views. a» to fine 
points ip criticism may vary, all must 
agree that the Bible is: the mightiest 
weapon of the Christian foeman, the chiei 
inetrument in his hand wherewith he may 
save souls. 





A blessed revival has lately come to 
Lowestoft, in England. Throughout the 
mission the need of prayer has been accen- 
tuated. Contession has also been empha- 
sized. One Saturday night six hundred 
people, marching three abreast, proceeded 
through the main street, headed by a brass 
band, and following an illuminated ark. 
The latter device quietly and effectively 
wdvertised the services night by night. 
Scouts were also set to work Knocking at 
doors and delivering hand-bille. Public- 
bonuses were visited, and the visits were 
well received. A striking feature of the 
“ark” was the inscription, in large char- 
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acters on one side, * Conversion isa Scie), 
tific Fact as Much as is Magnetism.’ 
Conversion, however mysteriously pro. 
duced by unseen torces, is certainly a tac; 
in .uman experience,and must be taken 
account of in jadging men and events. 





The Young Men’s Christian Association 
Training School ot Springfield, Mazs., 
which has aiready accomplished an impor. 
iant work in the way of developing the 
capacities of “lay” effort, will make a 
*pecial occasion of its approaching com- 
mencement, to be held June 16, which 
warks the ending of the second decade ot 
the school. In the afternoun of that day 
Carroll D. Wright, president of Clark Co}- 
lege at Worcester, will make an address. 
In the evening one of the speakers will be 
C. T. Williams, a prominent business man 
of Montreal, who is greatly interested in 
work for young men. 


The medical profession is tairly well rep- 
resented in the Senate of Vanada, as well 
as in the Canadian House of Commons, 
there being nine doctors in the former and 
fitteen in the latter body. In the United 
States Senate there are oaly two physi- 
cians, while there are none in the House ot 
Representatives. France is still the coun- 
try in which medical men are most promi- 
nent in politics. In the French Senate 
there are thirty nine and in the Chamber of 
Deputies fitty-one pbysicians. 





The New Inquisition 


T will soon be necessary, if the propa- 
ganda succeeds, hetore one can induce 

a beggar by the wayside to accept a tew 
penvies, to prove to: that beggar that the 
money is not tainted. Every board ot 
trustees will have its smelling committee, 
whose duty it will be to nose all giits and 
to reject every dollar to which a germ ot 
immorality attaches. Inasmuch as igno- 
rance is never an excuse, the inquisition 
which must be carried on into the ante- 
cedenta of all bestowals and bequests must 
reach to the most secret tacts of a man’s , 
career. No woman with ointment is to be 
allowed to lay her gitt on the altar with no 


questions asked.—New York Globe and 
Advertiser, 





Dr. L. W. Bacon gave the Congregation- 
alists a new idea of how tar the campaign 
against tainted money might go when he 
Proposed to amend an anti. Rocketeller 
resolution to cut out money secured trom: 


Unjust competitions in business. 
From the employment of child-labor in facto- 


From rents of unsanitary tenements. 

From the evasion of customs duties or other 
taxes. 

From the sale of medicines depending for 
popularity on their alcoholic strength. ° 

Yrom speculative operations in the Wheat, 
cotton, or stock lnar kets, 

From undue profits on public esta tdikets or 
other gains through political infinence. 


It was a forcible showing ot the duties 
that would devolve on a committee that 
insisted on knowing the source ot all do- 
nations, and the report says that it was 
reseived with hearty and cordial mirth. — 
Boston Record. 








Financial 


Opportunity 

Any reade -' 
outer a rominast pune nsne She es 
of his connection withan enter ese 
ises to be @ very oe le in ment. He says 
the business was started on $50 capital, 
Gay tne canipanent alone is wert ° 960,00. 
_ stock in ue coneee> consern © Be toftered for pub: 
(eaeene poh g aay of 
this  pablicstion imcetoe’ by Tender of 
bie dividends this Laat Write to eM. as Bor 3, 

N.Y,, ana that you are @ reader 

ofthis pabaeatiba 


